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Men in Foreign 
Relations. 


Postwar Practices 
In Europe Described 


More Capable Men Are Now| 
Participating In Inter- 
national Nego- 
liations. 





Direct, continued and personal nego- 


tiations conducted by those in highest | 


authority in the course of the World 
War has developed a new diplomacy, the 
Vice President, Charles G. Dawes, de- 
clared on June 7. 

Speaking before the graduating class 
of Washington University at St. Louis, 
Mr. Dawes discussed the change in the 
conduct of international 1 
brought by the war and emphasized 
the superiority of the new methods over 
pre-war diplomacy. Contacts, enforced 
by the exigencies of war, and main- 
tained by permanent coordinating agen- 
cies, he explained, had been responsible 
in no little measure for the altered con- 
ditions. 

~ Mutual Understanding. 
he said, 
with it de- 


“Continued contact,” 
oped acquaintance, and 
veloped greater mutual 
motives. Diplomacy in Europe at pres- 
ent, because of the critical economic 
position in which these countries find 
themselves, is being evolved under con- 
tinued contacts. 

“Never before in peace time were 
abler men in higher authority person- 
ally participating habitually in 
pean conferences. if our representa- 
tives from America mecting hem are 
‘to properly represent our interests they 
must also be our strongest men.” 

In that connection the Vice President 
suggested caution with respect to policy 
of the Department of State in promot- 


ing career men “simply because they are | 


career men and thoroughly conversant 
with diplomatic amenities, against the 
able negotiators in first authority now 
practically conducting the diplomatic ne- 
gotiations of European countries.” 


New Diplomacy Pressed. 

The full text of Mr. Dawes’ 
follows: 

The passage of time slowly develops 

our knowledge of the changes in the-con- 


address 


ditions due to the World War under 
which life and progress will continue 
hereafter. 

It is my purpose to briefly discuss 


one of the results of the war 
now having and is 
have a profound influence in the better- 
ment of international understanding and 
relationship. I refer to: what is called 
“The New Diplomacy” which, notwith- 
standing other definitions, I consider as 
diplomacy which involves more direct 


and personal negotiation by those high- | 
frankness ! 


est in authority and greater 
in the mutual revelation and discussion 
of respective domestic difficulties in the 
way of reasonable and just international 
agreements. co 


| 
That which differentiates international 


diplomatic negotiations from private ne- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 


Farms Are Insured 
Un Cooperative Plan 
‘o> 
Risks Assumed Against Fire, 
Hail, Windstorms and Au- 
tomobile Casualties. 


Approximately one-half of the farm 
property insurable against fire in the 
United States is protected by insurance 
policies carried with cooperative insur- 
a associations. This estate is made 
by the Department of Agriculture, which 
has just completed an investigation of 
the activities of mutual insurance com- 
panies in the field of agricultural co- 
operation. 

Risks carried by 1,950 fire imsurance 
companies of that type total approxi- 
mately $10,000,000,000. Windstorm, hail, 
livestock, and automobile insurance com- 
panies are other forms of farmers’ mu- 
tual insurance companies which are in 
operation, chiefly in the Middle West. 

The full text of a statement reviewing 
results of the investigation follows: 

Cooperative insurance associations, 
more often referred to as mutual insur- 
ance companics, are an important ele- 
ment in the field of agricultural co- 
operation. 

Information obtained by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture indicates that there 
are in this country 1,950 farmers’ mu- 
tual fire insurance companies carrying 
risks that total approximately $10,000,- 
000,000. This represents about one-half 
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of a Swedish product for an im- 
ported one is the use of a mixture 
of 50 per cent alcohol and 50 per 
cent gasoline as motor fuel. The 
admixture of alcohol undoubtedly 
causes an appreciable reduction in 
imports of gasoline. 

- At a large gasoline station opened 
in Stockholm in 1926, the “latt- 
bentyl” mixture is supplied to mo- 
torists. In some respects the “latt- 
bentyl” is considered superior to 
gasoline, and the sale of the mix- 
ture. therefore, may be expected 
gradually to increase, depending 
greatly, of course, on the supply of 
alcohol produced from sulphite lye 
at the Swedish wood pulp mills. 


Mr. Mills Explains 
Treasury Methods 





In Reduction of Debt 


Dual Purpose Is to Pay Prin- | 


cipal aud to Reduce Rates 
of Interest on Obli- 


. ‘ ° 

gations. 
Plans already announced by the 
Treasury for the retirement and re- 


funding of the outstanding bonds of the 
Second Liberty Loan may be taken as 
a criterion of future funding operations 
of the Government, the Undersecretary 
of the Treasury, Ogden L. Mills, said in 
an address June 7 before the New York 
State Bankers’ Association. 
“The general program,” Mr. 
said, “is two-fold in character. It con- 
templates, in the first place, a steady 
reduction of debt by retirement, and, 
second, a reduction of the burden by 


| refunding as rapidly as jossible securi- 
ties bearing high rates of interest with | 


” 


those bearing a lower rate. 

Mr. Mills said that to date the Treas- 
ury has been singularly 
both operations. 

The full text of Mr. 
lows: 

It is a very great honor indeed to be 
invited to address this representative 
gathering of business men and, in addi- 
tion, from a nr6re personal standpoint, 


Mills’ speech fol- 


/ a great pleasure for me to be with you 


and to have the opportunity to say a 
word of greeting to my friends and 


| neighbors of the Empire State. 


I assume, however, that yeu have in- 
vited me not in my capacity as a fellow 
New Yorker but as the Undersecretary 
of the Treasury to talk to you about 


Operations Are Large. 
outstandig fact to be noted in 
the magniture of 
the operations conducted by the Treas- 
ury Department. We become so used 
in this country to doing things in a big 
way, and on the whole these operations 
have been so smoothiy conducted, that 
in spite of their size they have been al- 
most taken for granted. Yet in any 
other period or country they would 


The 


| arouse the most widespread interest. 


Consider what happened last March 
for instance. As a result of the various 
operations of the Treasury Department 
the total volume of transactions at the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank on the 
single day of March 15 reached the 


[Continued on Page 7, Colunn 1.) 





Collection of Etc hings and Drawings 





| special committee of C. & O. 


successful in | 





Erie and Pere Marquette 
Stock Expires Then. 





Testifies That Option 
May Not Be Renewed 


| Willing to Se HW Ow n Holdings at | 


Cost, He Bring 
About Unified Control 
of Three Systems. 


Says, to 


UO 2. van Sweringen, chairman of the 
Chesapeaké & Ohio Railway, testifying 
on June 7 at the hearing on the C. & C. 
application for authority to acquire stock 


| control of the Erie and Pere Marquette 
| railways, 


said he hoped the Interstate 
Commerce Commission would be able to 
pass upon the application in time to 
allow the C. & C., to avail itself of the 
option given it by the Nickel Plate Rail- 
road Company to purchase its holdings 
of Pere Marquette stock, which expires 
on July 1. As the present market price 
of the stock is about $5,000,000 higher 
than the option price, he said, presum- 
ably it cannot be renewed. 
Officers Own Stock at Cost. 

To avoid delay in the determination 
of other questions, Mr. Van Sweringen 
said he would be content ‘to dispose of 
the Erie and Pere Marquette stocks held 
by himself and associates at cost if the 
Commission thinks that should be done, 
instead of at the prices fixed by a 
directors. 
The prices fixed, according to the testi- 
mony in the case, were the New York 


| Stock Exchange quotations as of Sep- 
Mills | 


tember 24, 1926, which Mr. Van Swer- 
ingen said represented a total $10,000,- 
000 less than the present market value. 

The hearing, which is being conducted 
by the Director of the Bureau of Finance 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Charles D. Mahaffie, was resumed on 
June 7, after an adjournment from June 
3, when the original presentation of 
evidence on behalf of the C. & O. was 
brought to a conclusion. After a brief 
statement by Mr. Van Sweringen, he was 
tendered by counsel for the C. & O. for 
questioning by Henry W. Anderson, of 
counsel for the minority stockholders of 
the C. & O. who are protesting against 
the application. 

“At the outset,” Mr. Van Sweringen 
said, “I want to stress the situation con- 
fronting the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 
The option on Pere Marquette stock 
which was substantially at the market 
price when given by the Nickel Plate is 
limited to expire the first of July, and in 
view of its market increase of about 
$5,000,000 presumbly cannot be renewed. 
The time is short and already approaches 
that customarily required by this com- 
mission in which to render its decisions. 

Believes Price Fair. 

“Apparently one element of this case 
which is being discussed is the price 
which the company should pay for the 
shares of Erie and Pere Marquette cov- 
ered by so-called Van Sweringen options. 
That price was fixed by a special com- 
mittee without consultation with me. I 
believe it to be fair; it is nearly $10,- 
000,000 below its present market value. 
If the Commissicn now thinks that I 
should sell the shares covered by the op- 
tion at cost I will be equally content. 
My principal duty is as an officer of the 
Cc. & O. Railway and its interest with 

“[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.) 


Given to Kesithecsiins Institution 


| Gathered by Late Stephen J. Ferris, of Philadelphia; In- 


cludes Original Drawing by Rubens. 





A complete set of the etchings of the 
Spanish painter, Fortuny are included 
in the collection of prints, drawings and 
etched copper plates of the late Stephen 
J. Ferris, Philadelphia painter and etcher 


presented to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion by his son, Jean Leon Gerome 
Ferris. 


Announcemen. of the gift, made by 
the™Institution on June 7, stated that the 
collection which also includes an original 
of Rubens, will be on exhibition until 
August. 

Open Until August. 

The full text of the Institution’s state- 
ment follows: 

Through the generosity of 
Gerome Ferris, the 


Jean Leon 
Ameyvican painter, 


the Smithsonian Institution has become | 
important private | 


the possessor of an 
collection of prints. The gift, deposited 
fn the Division of Graphic Arts of the 
National Museum, includes prints, draw- 
ings and etched copper plates to the 
numver of 2,304. A representative selec- 
tion will be on exhibition in the Smith- 
sonian building until August. 

The collection was assembled almost 
entirely by Stepl.en J. Ferris, father of 
the donor and a well known figure 








painter and etcher 
married the sister of Edward, Thomas, 
and Peter Moran, so that the collection 
naturally contains excellent examples of 
etchings by the Moran and Ferris 
families, including Mis. Thomas Moran. 
Original Rubens Print. 

Outstanding in the work of Stephen 
Ferris is his drawing and etching of 
President McKinley, made in 1901. Both 
the donor and his father greatly admired 


f Philadelphia. He 


Fortuny, the Spanish artist, and the col- | 


lection contains a complete set of his 
etchings. Rembrandt, Joseph Pennell, 
Corot, Millet, and Bianchi are some of 
the more famous names represented in 
his etchings; Samuel Cousins, Strange, 
and Faber are a few of the mezzotinters; 
Garvani is represented by his wonderful 
lithograph of Thomas Vireloque, which 
Pennell called “the finest lithograph 
ever made.” An original drawing by 
Rubens is included. 

Because the collection in some _ in- 
stances includes plates and the first, 


second and later prints from the plate, | 


it is of particular value to the Smith- 
sonian Section’ of Graphic Arts, which 
in its emphasis on the technical sidé 
of print making has no parrallel in this 
country. 


a 


| states a report to 


years, 
cording to a comparative statement of 
the condition of the docket compiled un- 
der the authority of the Clerk of the 
Court and made public on June 7. 

Under the direction of the Court, 76 
criminal cases were reported. Sixty-nine 
of these criminal cases were decided or 
otherwise disposed of by the parties. 
Two of them were continued on motion 
of the parties. Five cases were filed after 
argument had been suspended for the 
Term. These seven cases were on June 6 
assigned for argument on October 3 
next. 

The compilation 
cases remain undisposed 
then at the end of any 


that fewer 
of this year 
of the previous 


shows 


(couttuud: on Page 3, 


Column 2.) 


Cantonese Promise 
To Protect Lives of 
Foreign Residents 


Department of State Receives 
Note of Acting Minister of 
Foreign Affairs Con- 
taining Pledge. 


van exchange of notes between the 
Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs of 
the Chinese Nationalist Government, 
Eugene Chen, and the American Consul 
General at Canton, Douglas Jenkins, in 
which assurances are given that the lives 
and property of foreigners will be pro- 
tected, has been made public in China 
and recently received by the Depart- 
ment of State. 

In his reply to Mr. Chen, Mr. Jen- 
kins who is senior consul at Canton, 
peinted out on behalf of. is ‘colleagues 
that there had been “considerable anxi- 
ety” among forcign residents of Can- 
ton, and that events at Nanking, Kweilin 
and Fachow had created a feeling “of 
grave apprehension.” However, Mr. 
Jenkins thanked Mr. Chen on behalf of 
his colleagues for his. assurances of 
safety. 

The two notes follow in full text: 

Canton. 

March 31, 1927. 

Sir: 
that I learn that foreigners residing 
in Canton have suddenly become alarmed 





[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


Ultra Violet Rays-Used 


As Means to Telephone | 











Telephoning by means of ultra-violet 
rays has been accomplished in Italy, 
the Department of 
Commerce from the Commercial Attache 
in Rome, made public by the Department 
on June 7. 

The full text of the report follows: 

Experiments in telephony by means of 
ultra-violet rays are reported to have 
been successfully carried out by a pro- 
fessor of physics at the University of 
Bologna. Good results are claimed to 
have been obtained at a ditance of 16 
kilometers. 

The transmitting apparatus includes a 
microphone and a mercury vapor quartz 
bulb, the source of the ultra-vio’ t rays. 
The action is induced by vibrations in the 
microphone which variate the intensity 
of the rays. The variation is then pro- 
jected by a special reflector. 

Reception of the rays is made through 
means of a photographic sodium or po- 
tassium cell. The electric current pass- 
ing through this cell is amplified by a 
vacuum tube leading to the microphone 
of the receiving telephone which in turn 
transforms the clurrent into audible vi- 
brations, and the original voice is 
reproduced. 


Complete 
News Summa ry 
and Index 


of every article 
in this issue will 
be found on the 
Back Page. 


The News Sum- 
mary is classified 
by Topics every 
day for the con- 
venience of the 
reader. 

o> 


Turn to Back Page 











I have the honor to inform you | 








thns | 
wus 


| Photographs by Army Air Servy- 


{ Commission, M. 
' June 7. 


ported that prohibition, installment sell- 
ing and other factors have tended to in- 
crease the market in the United States 
for manufactured goods. A summary 
of the report prepared by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Department of 
Labor, was issued June 7. 

The British mission stated that indus- 
trial combinations in the United States 
have resulted in cheaper production and 
lower selling prices. It also directed 
attention to standardization and sim- 
plification of products, installment buy- 
ing, management, the attitude of labor, 
and industrial relations. 

Four Made in 1926. 

The full text of the summary follows: 

In 1926, following the reports on in- 
dustrial conditions in the United States 
made by several unofficial delegations of 
English employers, observers, and work- 
ers, the British Government 


United States for the purpose of study- 
ing the situation in those countries “with 
special reference to the relations be- 
tween employers and employed, in their 
bearing upon industrial conditions in 
Great Britain, and to report thereon.” 

The chairman was Sir 


of law and government, 
chairman of the treasury tribunal - of 
Great Britain since 1924 and had taken 
a prominent part in a number of arbitra- 
| tion and conciliation Ps As- 


Simplified Methods _ 


Sought for Consuls 





Pan American Union Names 
Committee to Consider Pro- 
cedure Governing Trade. 


A committee for the simplification of 
consular procedure between the countries 
of North and South America has been 

appointed by the Governing Board of 


he Pan American Union, according to 
an announcement by the Pan American 
Union, June 7. The Committee consists 
of one consular or commercial represen- 
tative from each of the countries rep- 
resented and it will meet in Washington. 

This action was taken following the 
Third Pan American Commercial Con- 
ference which recommended the simpli- 
fication and standardization of customs 
procedure. 

The announcement by the Pan Ameri- 
can Union follows in full text: 

The first step in carrying into effect 
the resolutions of the Third Pan Ameri- 
can Commercial Conference, which met 
at Washington in May, was taken yes- 
terday (June 6th) when the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union acted 
on the resolution of the Commercial 
Conference relating to the appointment 
of a special Committee to consider the 
simplification and _ standardization of 
consular procedure in inter-American 
trade. In the opinion of all the delegates 
to the recent Conference one of the chief 
needs in facilitating trade between the 
American Republics is simplicity and 
uniformity in the procedure and require- 
ments in exporting and importing be- 
tween the various States. 

Under the resolution adopted by the 
Governing Board, the Governments of 
the American Republics will be asked to 
appoint a member of their Consular 
Service or ene of their Commercial At- 
taches in the United States to serve on 





[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 


Mexican Border Will 
Be Filmed From Air 





ice to Be Used in Equitably 
Dividing Waters. - 


Aero pheteavenha will is taken by the 
Air Service of the Department of War 
of certain areas bordering the Rio 
Grande, Colorado and Tia Juana Rivers, 


| for use by the Commission on the Equit- 
i able 


use of the Waters of the Lower 
Rio Grande River, the Secretary of the 
Schnurr, stated orally on 


A strip five miles wide on each side of 


| the rivers will be photographed for the 
| purpose of ‘showing the drainage area of 
' each of 


the streams. 
According to the plans, it was stated, 


| the area to be photographed includes 300 
| square miles on the Rio Grande, the en- 


tire route of the All American Canal on 
the Colorado River, the Black Canyon 


: and Boulder Dam sites, and the course of 


the Tia Juana, 

The Secretary of the Commission ex- 
plained that photographs made from an 
airplane would accomplish approximately 
the same purpose in some instances as 
a visit by the Commission to the terri- 
tory itself, and would afford permanent 
records, 


| On March 18, 


appointed ! 
an official body to visit Canada and the | 


William Mac- | 
kenzie, a Jawyer and writer on questions | 
who had been | 





_——— 


‘Joint Committee and 


tober 13, visited 
Canada and 52 in the United States, cov- 
ering the leading industrial centers from 


Massachusetts to the State of Washing- 


ton, and from Michigan to North Caro- 
lina, and sailing for home December 11. 
1927, the delegation’s 
unanimous was presented to 
Parliament. 

As matters of special importance, the 
signers of the report single out indus- 
trial combinations, which, they point out, 
are usually of the type known as “hori- 
zontal trusts,” which have caused 
cheaper production and lower selling 
prices; standardization and _ simplifica- 


report 


[Continued on Page 9, Lotumn i 


Tax Simplification 
Group Is to Meet 
Next in New York 


Session on June 9 of Advi- 
sory Committee to Con- 
sider Revision of Rev- 
enue Laws. 


The general counsel of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee in Internal Reve- 
nue Taxation, Charles D. Hamill, an- 
nounced orally on June 7 that the Ad- 
visory Committee of the Joint Commit- 
tee will hold its second meeting in New 
York on Thursday, June 9. The Com- 
mittee’s first meeting was held at Wash- 
ington recently. Mr. Hamill is also 
chairman of the Advisory Committee. 

One of the principal matters for con- 
sideration at this coming meeting will be 
simplification measures for carrying out 
the task of the Joint Committee’s revi- 
Sion and simplification of the income tax 
and other provisions of the internal reve- 
nue laws. 

Simplification Steps Given. 

These simplification steps, which are 
preliminary to the further work of the 
its auxiliary or- 
ganization, the Advisory Committee, Mr. 
Hamill said, will include the questions of 
proper ‘arrangement of sections of the 
present law, (2) the elimination of un- 
necessary words, (3) consolidation of 
provisions of the existing law as far as 
possible, (4) substitutions for existing 
provisions, terms and language where 
deemed necessary for revision, réadjust- 
ment and simplification of the present 
code; and other like matters. 

Choice of Terms Important. 

“The choice of terms,” Mr. Hamill 
said, “is another important element in 
the tax statutes. Frequently, a given 
word is used with several meanings in 
the same law. There is a case of this 
kind, for instance, in the use of the term 
‘credit.’ An effort will be made to min- 
imize the ambiguities arising from such 
sources. In general, the effort will be 
to employ words wherever possible that 
will carry a fixed meaning to the lay- 
man.” 

The members of the Advisory Com- 


(Continued on Puge &, Column 5.) 


Six Steamships Sold 
For Total of $323,000 





Shipping Board Announces 
Four Will Be Used in Phil- 
ippine Trade. 





Sale of six steamships to private in- 
terests for an aggregate sum of $323,000 
was announced June 7 by the United 
States Shipping Board. 

Four of the vessels, of the lake-type 
and each with a deadweight tonnage of 
3,364, were sold to Madrigal and Com- 
pany of Manila, P. I., for $112,000. The 
steamerships “Sacramento” and “Suth- 
erland” were sold to Charles Nelson Co., 
of San Francisco, for $104,000, and $107,- 
000, respectively. 

The full text of 
ment follows: 

The Shipping Board June 7 approved 
the sale of four steamers to Madrigal 
and Company otf Manila, P. I., for the 
sum of $112,000. The vessels are the 
“Connersville,” “Cranenest,” Craincreek” 
and “Crawlkeys.” 

The ships are of the shallow draft, 
lake-type, with a deadweight of 3,364 
tons. Each is equipped with reciprocat- 
ing engines of 1,240 LHP, and is de- 
signed to steam at 915 knots. The ves- 
sels will be operated in the Philippine 
coastwise trade and from the Philippines 
to Australia. 

The Board also accepted an offer from 
the Charles Nelson Co. of San Francisco 
for the purchase of the steamships “Sac- 
ramento” and “Sutherland” for the sums 
of $104,000 and $107,000, respectively. 
The tonnage of these ships is 7,462 and 
7,387 deadweight tons, respectively, and 
each is equipped with engines of 2,030 
IHP, and designed to steam at 10 knots 


the Board’s state- 


16 cities and towns in | 





| possibility 





; trol, it 
| President, of 
| quire a period of several years in its 
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in View Rather Than 
Flood Control. 


Executive to Confer 
With Senator Smoot 


Mississippi River Situation Is 
Regarded as Presenting No 
Urgent Necessity for 
Immediate Action. 


President Coolidge is considering the 
Seventieth 
Congress in special session prior to the 
date set by the Constitution for regular 
assembly in December, it was stated of- 
ficially at the White House June 7. 

It was explained, however, that the 
calling of a special sessivn, if such a 
course is decided upon, would be based 


of convening the 


| upon the desirability of giving Congress 


an opportunity to act upon a consider- 
able amount of legislative business and 
adjourn early, in contemplation of the 
elections of 1928, rather than upon the 
possibility of flood-control legislation. 
Flood Control Not Urgent. 

Any comprehensive pia for flood con- 
was said in behalf of the 
necessity would re 


execution. Hence the convening of Con- 
gress a month or two in advance of the 
regular session would be a mattter of lit- 
tle importance in that respect. 

It was explained for the President 
that investigations and plans for flood 
control have not yet reached the point 
where the Executive has thought it 
necessary to consider the matter of a 
special session for that purpose. 

Senator Smoot (Rep.), Utah, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nace, will confer with the President June 
8, it was announced. It is expected that 
the question of a posisble extra session 
will be discussed, 

Congress Studying Situation. 

The President, it was explained, has 
been kept informed regarding the in- 
formal investigation being conducted by 
certain members of the House Commit- 
tee on Flood Control and the Senate 
Committee on Commerce in connection 
with the recent Flood Control Congress 
in Chicago. 

The magnitude of the problem it was 
said, has led Mr. Coolidge to believe that 
the preliminary discussions will not re- 
sult in a definite plan and that Congress 
in any“’event may be expected to de- 
bate the question at length before reach- 
ing a conclusion upon which action can 
be taken. 


Oral Test to Be Given 
For Prohibition Posts 





Selected Employes of Civil Serv- 
ice to Plan Conduct of 
Examination. 


The Civil Service Commission an- 
nounced on June 7 that it had called a 
conference of a number of its “best 
qualified employes in Washington and in 
the field” to formulate plans for the oral 
tests to be given applicants for positions 
in the newly created Bureau of Prohibi- 
tion. 

These tests will be the second step in 
the examination of some 19,000 appli- 
cants for.the 2,500 positions, according 
to the Commission. It stated that, real- 
izing the difficulty of establishing uni- 
formity in oral examinations, and the 
danger of arbitrary judgments, it had 
called the conference to insure that those 
who are to conduct the tests are prop- 
erly trained. 

The full text of 
follows: 

The Civil Service Commission has 
called a conference of a number of its 
best qualified employes in Washington 
and in the field to formulate plans for 
the second stage of the examinations 
for 2,500 positions in the Bureau of Pro- 
hibition, that of the oral tests. 

The conference begins at the office of 
the Civil Service Commission on June 
8. Those taking part in the meeting 
are Dr. L. J. O’Rourke, Director of Re- 
search; James G. Yaden, Chief of the 
Examining Division; Henry A. Hesse, 
Chief of the Division of Investigation 
and Review: Ismar Baruch, Assistant 
to the Chief Examiner; Frederick W, 
Brown, Consulting Examiner; Harry T, 
Kranz, Ernest G. Dodge, and Elwyn C, 
Babcock, Examiners; James V. Swan- 
son, District Secretary at Chicago; Lawe ° 
son A. Moyer, District Secretary at Ate 
lanta; Edward H. Jennings, District Seee 
retary at -New Orleans; Ballard H, 
Clemmons, District Secretary at St. 
Louis; Harry A. Dutton, Assistant Dis- 
trict Secretary at Boston; John A, 
Burby, Assistant District Secretary at 
San Francisco, and Charles R. Andere 


the announcement 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 1.] 
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- Viee President Warns Against Reliance on Career Men 
In Negotiations Concerned With Foreign Relations 


‘Advantages Claimed 
For ‘New Diplomacy’ 


’ Direct Contacts Between Men in 
Authority Described As Su- 
perior Method. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
gotiations, and indeed many public ne- 
gotiations, is the thought in the mind 
of each negotiator of avoiding, if pos- 
sible, any final settlement which will 
offend, even temporarily, the public 
sentiment of his own country. This is 
something which puts important diplo- 
matic negotiations into a class by them- 
selves. 

I surmise that much of the general 
public distrust of pre-war diplomatic 
negotiations arose not from the fact that 
tricky and unreliable negotiators were 
involved, but that the negotiations were 
carried on without mutual understand- 
ing and discussion of the handicaps in 
the way of a reasonable solution created 
by the differing public sentiments. 

Men shrank from the confession in 
diplomatic negotiations of the fact that 
they must take cognizance of a state 
of mistaken public sentiment at home 
which rendered impossible their agree- 
ment upon a solution which appealed to 
their individual sense of right and jus- 
tice. Indeed, they might not.be allowed 
to give the real reason for not agree- 
ing to a reasonable proposition, which 
was that their administration would not 
permit it, not having the power in a 
given state of public sentiment to live 
up to it. 


Public Sentiment 


As Diplomatic Hand'cap 

The record of history is filled with the 
failures of negotiations for which the 
real but ignored reasons are to be found 
in a state of actual or imagined con- 
temporaneous public sentiment. No man 


without creating an atmosphere of dis- 
trust and suspicion who is unauthorized 
or unwilling to discuss his limitations 
of possible action arising out of the pub- 
lic sentiment of his country. 


} ness. 





This fact targely brought discredit to | 


old-fashioned diplomacy. It was not dis- 
credited because negotiators were unfair 
or lacked constructive purpose. 

A diplomatic negotiation which fails 


national irritation in both countries: al- 
ways incident to prolonging public in- 
ternational negotiations which come to 
naught. 

If it is possible, the negotiations al- 
most immediately proceed to the crux 
of the matter, and when completed the 
definite agreement is the earlier sub- 
mitted for discussion, ratification or re- 
jection by the parliamentary bodies in- 
volved. 

It was, therefore, in the war that 
the most distinctive feature of the new 
diplomacy—more direct continued and 
personal negotiation by those highest 
in authority—had its origin. The suc- 
cess of the London and Locarno con- 
ferences could not have been achieved 
without it. 

But, there is another cause of the 
changed diplomacy of the present time 
and the superiority of its methods over 
those of the old or pre-war diplomacy. 
It is the provision for more continued 
contacts among those entrusted with 
international negotiations. 

The enforced and continued contacts 
during the war supplied by commissions 
or boards designed to meet either a 
domestic or foreign emergency demon- 
strated the value of contact. The great 
majority of these boards or commis- 
sions were for the purpose of securing 
the coordination of existing agencies 
theretofore independent. 

Coordination secured, the boards re- 
mained in existence to see that it prop- 
erly continued. This continued contact 
in negotiations generally resulted in the 
resolving of that nimbus which so over- 
hangs the consciousness of shortlived 
committees—distrust of each others mo- 
tives. 

Such contacts in governmental work 
had the same effect as do the continued 
contacts of negotiators in private busi- 
Continued contact developed ac- 
quaintance, and with it developed 
greater mutual confidence in motives. 


Close Acquaintance Aid 


| In Financial Affairs 
can engage in a diplomatic conference | 


When in any great city in a money 
panic the leading financiers meet to con- 
fer over measures for the protection of 


general credit their quick understanding | 
| and resultant action springs not alone | 
but because through | 
acquaintance and continued contact in | 


from a_ necessity, 


; business life each negotiator has confi- 
| dence in the right intentions of every 


without the confidential but frank dis- | 


cussion of controlling public sentiments 
adds to the feeling of irritation not only 


| for continued 


between the governments involved, but | 


among the negotiators. Diplomatic 
negotiations conducted by diplomatic 
agents acting under delegated authority 
at a distance, especially in peace time, 
proceed under an enormous handicap as 
compared with direct negotiation. 

The diplomatic agent acts, as a rule, 
under written instructions strictly defin- 
ing the limits of his possible action, and 
often suggesting the method of presenta- 
tion of his views. The state of public 
sentiment in his country, of course, 


always extremely sentitive to changes in i endangered 


international status quo, is in the mind 


of the authority defining ambassadorial | 


limitations. 
Because those first in authority wish 
to be certain that no agreement which 


would offend domestic public sentiment | 
be arrived at in diploimnatic negotations, | 


ambassadors are generally denied the in- 
dependent right of making minor con- 
cessions to facilitate the reaching of a 
reasonable and right common position. 

This situation always results in pro- 
longing negotiations 
all the necessary concessions essential to 
agreement must be outlined and approved 
in correspondence between ambassadors 
and the representative of sovereign 
power in their respective countries. 

This, of course, is as it should be 
where it is impossible to negotiate ex- 
cept through delegated agents, for in- 
stmet and reason combine to dictate in 
the interest of national self-preservation 
the greatest caution in international 
negotiations. 


Closer Official Contacts 
Made Necessary by War 

The effect of an allied war upon such 
a situation is easily understood. 
pressure of great necessity for quick and 


, due to the fact that | 





| government 


} in 


other. 
The custom of calling Economic Con- 


ferences, Disarmament Conferences and | 


other meetings of a similar character 
and careful study, 


con- | 





stantly being held here and abroad, re- | 


ceived its great impetus in the experi- 
ences of war. Continued contacts bring- 
ing a better understanding of facts and 


motives is the second great character- | 
| istic of new diplomacy. 


War emergency rapidly eliminated 


from influence the men constitutionally | 


unable to relinquish individual or na- 
tional power for the demonstrated com- 
mon good. As it continued there were 
steadily forced into leadership able, 
courageous and reasonable men, for an 
public instinctively and 
readily accepts such guidance. 

The experience demonstrated the in- 
calculable damage which may be done 


| at critical times by small men in high 


places. War lessons, therefore, should 
make us distrustful of foo great an ex- 
tension of the policy on the part of any 
of educating and using 
career men for diplomacy. 

For the routine diplematic work in 
peace time it may be well enough, but 
the psychology engendered by a peace- 
time career in diplomacy is often fatal 
to diplomatic competency in important 
emergencies. Career men, capable of a 


our diplomacy; 


| taken lest the development of a right of 


seniority in promotion, which ruins the 


| in adversity. 


Postwar Practices 


Applied in Europe 


America Urged to Employ Com- 
petent Representatives in 
International Affairs. 


partment of any custom of appointments 
and promotions involving power should 
employ in selecting our best. men for our 
most important diplomatic work. 

A man who represents us in a dip- 
lomatic conference involving emergencies 
—and in the world today many confer- 
ences involving emergencies are held— 
may understand international law, may 
understand American rights, and may 
understand diplomatic convention, but if 
he has not through extensive and trying 
personal. experience arrived at a thor- 
ough understanding of the actions and 
reactions of human nature collectively 
and individually he is not the man for 
the place. 

This is a time when our diplomatic 
negotiations must be, carried on with 
courage, with forbearance and patience, 
with sympathy for the suffering, with- 
out arrogance resulting from the thought 
of our national wealth and power, and 
with a humility of mind shrinks from the 
quick preconception of solutions prior to 
thorough familiarity with the facts with 
which solutions must deal. 

Our diplomatic representatives should 
be strong enough, no matter how em- 
barrassing the circumstances, to stand 
firmly for American rights and against 
their infraction. But again they should 
be strong enough to urge upon those at 
home a policy consistent with these 
rights which is also just to other coun- 
tries—a course which often will invite 
the attack of demagogues who are will- 
ing at any time to exploit themselves at 
the expense of a reasonable foreign 


| policy. 


Intensity Is Lacking 
In American Situation 

The acute economic conditions under 
which diplomacy is now carried on in 
Europe do not pretain in the United 
States. As a result, therefore, under 
a universal human law, and other things 
being equal, the diplomacy of Europe 
under the new method is bound to be 
relatively more efficient in the future 
than our own, unless our State Depart- 
ment exercises unusual activity and care 
in its selection of men for our impor- 
tant diplomatic posts. 

To keep our national methods as ef- 
fective relatively as in war is extremely 
difficult, for peace time the nation does 
not have at its beck and call its ablest 
men in all walks of life who for a 
patriotic duty will lay down -their daily 
vocations, but to interest whom the call 
of duty must be clear beyond perad- 
venture. 

The lessons of war were simple les- 
sons, but they are great lessons. They 
were taught by the experience of a world 
War uncovers the funda- 
mental instincts of mankind, and nations 
are but collections of individuals. 

In external relations nations must 
speak through individuals, and however 
able intellectually and upright morally 
that representative may be it often be- 
comes his sad duty to voice positions 


| nothing less than childish because taken 


in a period of excited mob psychology 
which for the time obscures reason. ,In 


| times of international emergency the 


great diplomat, therefore, occupies a 
position equaled only in its importance 


k | by its embarrassments. 
career, can be and now are being used | 


but care must be | 


| effectiveness of a peace time army when | 


thrust into war, does not have its dire 
results on the future of American 


| diplomacy. 


Diplomacy in Europe at present, be- 
cause of the critical economic position in 


| which these countries. find themselves, 


The | 


commonsense agreement then leads, if | 
possible, the Premier or the Secretary of | 


Foreign Affairs, or of State, to himself 
conduct international negotiations involv- 
ing military emergency. 

When the Premier, the head of a State 
Department, or the Minister of Foreign 


Affairs of a nation goes to an important | 


conference he, above others, both better 


understands and fears the repercussions | 


of domestic public sentiment. He, bet- 
ter than any one else, knows the extent 
to which it is safe to antagonize tem- 
porary public sentiment at home in order 
to reach reasonable agreement abroad 
which domestic public sentiment when 
fully informed would favor. 


Conferences of Premiers 


Productive of Results 
When premiers meet there come to- 





gether not only those of the first and | 


best knowledge of those conditions of 
public sentiment which define distinctly 
the possible limits of national conces- 
sion, but those with the highest author- 
ity to act within such limits. Each 
conscious of the limitations set upon 
him by domestic public sentiment of 
necessity considers sympathetically the 
analagous limitations of the conferees. 
The delay of otherwise necessary 
diplomatic correspondence regarding 
them between ambassadors and chiefs at 
home is done away with. Within the 
shortest possible time the frank and con- 
fidential interchange of knowledge as to 
such limitations makes clear to their 
minds that joint limit upon the terms 
of the agreement beyond which neither 
can make concessions and secure its 
parliamentary ratification at home. 
Thus, the possibility or the impossi- 
bility of eventual constructive agree- 


ment is generally at once apparent to | 


all parties. 


If it is impossible, the early | 


) 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


! erly 


is being evolved under continued contacts 
and the law of “survival of the fittest.” 
The principal capitals of Europe are 
not separated by long distances. 

Never before in peace time were abler 
men in higher authority personally par- 
ticipating habitualiy in European diplo- 
matic conferences. If our representatives 
from America meeting them are to prop- 
represent our interests they also 
must be our strongest men. 


Men of Tried Capacity 
Needed in Diplomacy 

The Policy of promoting career men by 
our State Department should be main- 
tained to that extent which as far as pos- 
sible will prevent diplomatic appoint- 
ments because of political considerations 
alone. Public sentiment will always sup- 
port adherenee to it when it checks the 
political spoil hunters. 

But, if the United States is to main- 
tain its prestige and properly proiect its 
interests in the new diplomacy of the 
world, no internal policy of appointments 
must interfere with the selection for im- 
portant negotiations of those whose 
qualifications have been tested by the 
successful bearing of great responsibility 
in times of emergency. We need to be 
cautious about putting up career men, 
simply because they are career men and 
thoroughly conversant with diplomatic 
amenities, against the able negotiators 
in first authority now practically con- 
ducting the diplomatic negotiations of 
European countries. 

To the career man, educated to it, dip- 
lomatic convention may often seem of 
supreme importance. Yet in time of 
great emergency, as well as at some 
other times, the confessed purpose of 
diplomatic convention is to thwart the 
purposes of the weak. 

Surely no one can now criticize our 
leading ambassadors to Europe, and so 
far as I know, our ministers. I do not 
have individuals in mind. 

But, for the sake of 


our future 


abandonment of negotiations lessens the | diplimocy the creation in the State De- 


Having uppermost in his mind and 
purpose the eventual good of his peo- 
ple and the good of humanity, with a 
perspective and knowledge resulting 
from his high position and superior van- 
take point which his people cannot 
have, he confronts the solemn duty of 
conference with foreign representatives 
placed in the same difficult position. 

Always and everywhere the voice of 
the national demagogue is the moé&t ar- 
ticulate. But, the great diplomat must 
sense above such clamor the ultimate 
calm and accurate judgment of a people. 

In possession of facts bearing upon 
a critical situation which must deter- 
mine his recommendation and which if 
made public at the moment would be 
disastrous to a proper settlement of it, 
conscious that he calls the administra- 
tion advised by him and himself into 
the certainty of. temporary public mis- 
understanding, he must yet act for God 
and country under circumstances which 
often lead him to question whether they 
have not both deserted him. 

The quality of a statesmanship in a 
diplomat is determined by the courage 
with which he challenges hostile but un- 
informed domestic public sentiment in 
order to reach an international agree- 
ment for the ultimate and best interests 
of his own government and people with 
justice to others. Is it any wonder, 
therefore, that the diplomacy of war, 
bringing to its service the strongest man 
in all the nations, has developed “the 
new diplomacy?” The new diplomacy 
is simply the peace time adaptaton of 
the precedents they have established. 


Nine Months’ Schools 
Assured in Oklahoma 


Nine-months’ schools for practically 
every ‘district in Oklahoma are assured 
by recent appropriations of the State 
Legislature, it was stated orally by the 
Bureau of Education, Department of the 
Interior, on June 7. 

The legislature has appropriated $3,- 
000,000 for the relief of schools in the 
State, allowing $1,500,000 a year for the 
extension of the school term during a 
two-year period. 

The Bureau stated that a report re- 
cently received from Oklahoma indicated 
that last year there were 1,200 schools 
in the State with a term of six months 
or less. 


Progress ‘in Aviation 


By War Forces Aids 


Commercial Flying | 


Assistant Secretary of Navy 
Tells of Correlation of 
Two Branches. 


Advantages Mutual 


Advancement in One Type of 
Aeronautics Adopted in 
Others. 


The Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for Aeronautics, Edward P. 
Warner, in an address just deliv- 
ered, declared that America has not 
lagged in the development of avia- 
tion. He reviewed achievements of 
American aviators and said that no 
other nation has excelled their rec- 
ord. 

The first part of the address was 
printed in the issue of June 7. The 
full text continues: 

The relation between naval and com- 
mercial aviation is naturally intimate, 
even as is that between the Navy as a 
whole and the sea-going commerce of the 
United States. We do not have a Navy, 
or any other military instrument be- 
cause it is ornamental, or because it is 
cheap, but because we recognize ade- 

It is a fundamental responsibility of 
quate proviston for national defense. 
government to protect its citizens en- 
gaged upon lawful pursuits, to assure the 
safety of their homes and to extend 
its watchfulness over the safeguarding 
of their lives and their interests while 
engaged in proper activities in foreign 
lands and in commerce upon the seas. 
Defensive provision reasonably adequate 
to that purpose we must have, whatever 
the cost. For more than what is ade- 
quate for that purpose no need is felt, 
even though bargain-counter prices were 
to be had. 

It is the primary obligation of the 
Navy, as of every other military estab- 
lishment, to be ready for service in the 
event of the most serious war that can 
be conceived. Happily, occasions for its 
use under such circumstances’ of ex- 
treme stress arise comparatively infre- 
quently. During less than five per cent 
of the time of the last half century 
have we been engaged in naval opera- 
tions against other powers, but. there 
has not ben a year or a week within 
that time in which the Navy has not 
been rendering service to American com- 
merce, to American individuals, or in the 
interests of general humanity. 

The first function, the one which must 
be kept ever to the fore, is readiness 
for war, but if maintaining the organi- 
zation in a state of readiness and devel- 
oping the material necessary to that end 
involves also readiness to save life at 
sea, readiness to protect peace and good 
order when need arises, and experiments 
to improve marine machinery and radio 
equipment available for merchant ves- 
sels and other purposes, those and other 
activities which would demand accomp- 
lishment through some channel in any 
instance stand as so much clear gain 
on the naval account. Similarly and 
reciprocally, if the development of com- 
merce in itself brings results favorable 
to the national defense, so decreasing 
the load having to be carried for pur- 
poses of the defense organization alone, 
that too stands as a credit item on the 
books of the nation. 

The annual expenditures for experi- 
ment and research in naval aeronautics 
average one and three-quarter million 
dollars a year, and by far the larger 
part of that sum is: devoted to studies 
of materials and methods of assembling 
them, of the construction of airplanes 
and airplane engines, of which the final 
results are as directly applicable to civil 
as to naval equipment. Furthermore, 
the $12,000,000 or thereabouts which 
the government annually expends upon 
the procurement of naval aircraft of 
service types goes to keep up an in- 
dustry which is making constant trial 
of those new methods and which, having 
its overhead cost largely sustained by 
government orders, has been able to 
make to the private purchaser a price 
correspondingly lower than would other- 
wise have been possible. 

The problem of preparation for aerial 
effort in war is largely a problem of 
planning for indefinitely vast expansion 
of production facilities. That being the 
case, every factory that is capable of 
producing airplanes, whether in peace- 
time interested primarily in the military 
or in the commercial field, is a national 
resource by no means to be neglected. 

Both Trained Pilots. 

Here again instances could be piled 
upon instances in evidence of the im- 
portance of the interrelationship of civil 
and military flying. The importance of 
military aviation as a training school 
for commercial] pilots, and of commercial 
aviation as a reserve for call to military 
or naval service in case of extreme need, 
is no less than their mutual importance 
in matters of material. 

I need not expand the connections or 
further discuss them in detail, for they 
are too obvious to require it. My au- 
dience can fill in the gaps for them- 
selves, and each additional link that ap- 
pears to bind together the interests of 
those engaged in the various type of 
flying furnishes an additional reason why 
commercial aviation, aside from the gen- 
eral desirability of improving the na- 
tional transportation system, has a di- 
rect bearing upon the national defense. 

It furnishes reason, furthermore, why 
you who are coming to make use of the 
airplane so much as a matter of course 
and who have leared to appreciate com- 
mercial operation of aircraft for its own 
sake, for its value in your business and 
your everyday life, ought to watch with 
the keenest interest what is going on 
in the services and ought to feel your- 
selves possessed of a direct concern in 
the work that the Navy is carrying on 
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Langley Medal for Aviation Awarded 
To Captain Lindbergh for Flight to Paris 


Smithsonian Institution Announces He Is Fifth to Receive 
Honor Founded to Advance Aviation. 


The Langley Medal of Aviation has 
been awarded to Capt. Charles A, Lind- 
bergh, “for his magnificent nonstop 
flight from New York to Paris,” the 
Smithsonian Institution has announced. 
News of the award has been sent by 
radio to the aviator aboard the cruiser 
“Memphis,” by the Acting Secretary of 
the Institution, Dr. C. G. Abbot. 

Only four others have received the 
honor, Orivlle and Wilbur Wright, Glenn 
H. Curtiss, and Gustave Eiffel, a French- 
man. 

The full text of the Institution’s an- 
nouncement follows: 

The Smithsonian Institution has ad- 
mitted Capt. Charles A. Lindbergh to 
the rare company of’ those associated 
with the father of all aviation. It has 
given him the Langley medal. The an- 
nouncement was radioed to Capt. Lind- 
bergh on board the “Memphis” by the 
Acting Secretary of the Institution, Dr. 
C. G. Abbot, on June 6. In the 19 years 
since it was established, this honor has 
been given to only four others. They are 
permanent stars of the science and art 
of aviation: Orville and Wilbur Wright, 
Glenn H. Curtiss, and Gustave Eiffel, 
three Americans and one Frenchman. 
The first two received the decoration in 
1909, the other two in 1913, since then 
no awards have been made. 

Captain Lindbergh’s citation reads: 
“For his magnificent nonstop flight from 
New York to Paris.” 


Formal Presentation 


Expected in December 

As the die is kept in the Paris mint, 
it will be some time before Capt. Lind- 
bergh’s medal can be ready. It is ex- 
pected that the formal presentation will 
be made by Chancellor William Howard 
Taft at the December meeting of the 
Smithsonian Board of Regents. 

Following the established method of 
recipients of the medal, Acting Secre- 
tary Abbot of the Smithsonian referred 
Capt. Lindbergh’s name to an advisory 
committee of scientists connected with 
aviation. The Committee included Pro- 
fessor Joseph S. Ames, Dr. S. W. Strat- 
ton, Admiral D. W. Taylor, all of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, and Admiral H. I. Cone, of the 
Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the Pro- 
motion of Aeronautics. On the recom- 
mendation of this committee the Board 
of Regents of the Smithsonian awarded 
the medal to the trans-Atlantic flyer. 

Samuel Pierpont Langley, in whose 
honor the Smithsonian Institution estab- 
lished the Langley Medal for aviation 
in 1908, was the man who laid the exact 
experimental basis of the science of avia- 
tion and who first convinced the world 
of the practicability of mechanical flight 
in heavier-than-air machines by long 
flights of engine-propelled large scale 
models. 

Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, inventor 
of the telephone, and regent of the 
Smithsonian Institution when Dr. Lang- 
ley was its Secretary and was making 
his researches in aerodynamics, described 
Langley’s work at the time of the pre- 
sentation of the Langley Medal to the 
Wrights in these terms: 

“Langley devoted his attention to 
aerodromics at a time when the idea of 
a flying machine was a subject for ridi- 
cule and scorn. It was as much as a 
man’s reputation was worth to be known 
to be at work upon the subject. He 
bravely faced the issue, and gave to the 
world his celebrated memoir entitled 
‘Experiments in Aerodynamics.’ 

“In this work he laid the foundations 
for a science and art of aerodromics, and 
raised the whole subject of aerial flight 
to a scientific plane. 

“The knowledge that this eminent man 
of science believed in the praticability 
of human flight gave a great stimulus 
to the activities of others and started 
the modern movement in favor of avia- 
tion.” 


Experiments Described 
By Dr. Bell 


But Langley was not merely a the- 
orist. He was the first man in the his- 
tory of the world to make a heavier- 
than-air machine fiy successfully under 
its own power. This machine did not 
carry a pilot, but it proved the prac- 
ticability of mechanical flight. Dr. Bell 
also described these experiments. 

“Between 1891 and 1895 Langley built 


four aerodrome models—one driven by | 


carbonic acid gas and three by .steam 
engines. On the 6th of May, 1896, his 
Aerodrome No. 5 was tried upon the 
Potomac River near Quantico. 

“This aerodrome carried a steam en- 
gine and had a spread of wing of from 
12 to 14 feet. It was shot into the air 
from the top of a houseboat anchored in 
a quiet bay near Quantico. It made a 
beautiful flight of about 3,000 feet, con- 
siderably over half a mile. It was in- 
deed a most inspiring spectacle to see 
a steam engine in the air flying with 
wings like a bird I witnessed 
two flights of this aerodrome on the same 
day and came to the conclusion that the 
possibility of aerial flight by heavier- 
than-air machines had been fully demon- 
strated. The world took the same view 
and the progress of practical aerodromics 
was immensely stimulated by the ex- 
periments.” 

After this successful flight, Dr. Lang- 
ley summed up his achievements, and 
added (1897): “I have brought to a close 
the portion of the work which seemed to 
be specially mine, the demonstration of 
the practicability of mechanical flight, 
and for the next stage, which is the com- 
mercial and practical development of the 
idea, it is probable that the world may 
look to others. 

“The world will indeed be supine if it 
does not realize that a new possibility 
has come to it and that the great uni- 
versal highway overhead is now soon to 
be opened.” 

But Langley’s prediction that his work 
was finished proved untrue. With the 
outbreak of the Spanish-American war 
in 1896, the possibility that an areoplane 


in the development of aircraft suitable | would be of use to our arnly induced him 


for specificall; naval needs and in their 
application to nayal operation, 


| 


to construct a plane which would carry 
aman. For this purpose the War De- 


partment allotted him $50,000. The plane 
he built was not ready to fly until 1903 
because it was first necessary to develop 
for it the light high-powered gasoline 
engine which till then did not exist. 
Again to quote Dr. Bell: 

“Two attempts were made, with Mr. 
Charles M. Manly on board as aviator, 
to shoot the machine into the air from 
the top of a houseboat, but on each oc- 
casion the machine caught on the launch- 
ing ways and was precipitated into the 
water. 

“The public not knowing the nature 
of the defect which prevented the aero- 
drome from taking the air, received the 
impression that the machine itself was a 
failure and could not fly. Who can say 
what a third trial might have demon- 
strated?” 

The fact that an exact quarter-size 
model of the large machine did fly suc- 
cessfully was strong evidence on the 
positive side, but the answer to this 
qustion asked by Dr. Bell in 1910 was 
sought by Glenn H. Curtiss in May, 1914, 
at Lake Keuka, N. Y. At Mr. Curtiss’ 
request the large machine was shipped 
to him for trial. He recanvassed it and 
provided it with hydroaeroplane floats, 
and then with 300 pounds more weight 
but With the driginal engine, flew it for 
a first flight of 150 feet, followed by sev- 
eral other flights to prove its flying abil- 
ity substantially as originally built. 

The ridicule which the accident-induced 
failures of 1903 brought on Dr. Langley, 
however, wounded him deeply and is be- 
lieved to have hastened his death, which 
occurred in 1906. Not long before his 
death he showed a friend a little piece 
of apparatus which had broken, deflect- 
ing the aerodrome into the Potomac. 
This friend describes the scene: “With 
a sad heart he turned to me and with ! 
trembling voice said, ‘Mr. Brashear, this | 
has wrecked my hopes forever. My life 
work is a failure.’ ” 

The Langley medal which is now be- 
ing prepared in Paris for Captain Lind- 
bergh is the design of M. J. C. Chaplain, 
a member of the French Institute and a 
famous sculptor and medallist, who died 
some years ago. It is of gold, three 
inches in diameter. The face around the 
rim bears the Smithsonian seal, which 
is two torches, and this inscription, “For 


‘the increase and diffusion of knowledge 


among men. Smithsonian 
Washington, 1846.” 
pear the words, “Langley Medal. Aero- 
dromics. Charles A. Lindbergh, 1927. 

The reverse carries the figure of a wo- 
man seated on the earth and holding 
aloft the torch, with the words — 
Orbem.” 

The award of the Langley Medal to the 
Wrights was “for advancing the science 
of aerodromics in its application to avia- 
tion by their successful investigations 
and by their successful demonstrations of 
the practicability of mechanical flight by 
men. 


Institution, 
In the center ap- 


Marriages and Divorces 
Are Fewer in Virginia 


The Department of Commerce an- 
nounced on June 7, that according to re- 
turns received from the State Board of 
Health, 21,345 marriages were per- 
formed in Virginia in 1926, as compared 
with 21,686 in 1925, a decrease of 341 
or 1.6 per cent. During the year 2,998 
divorces were granted in the State, as 
compared with 3,015 in 1925, a@ decrease 
of 17 or six-tenths of 1 per cent. There 
were 19 marriages annulled in 1926. 

The estimated population of the State 
on July 1, 1926, was 2,519,000. and on 
July 1, 1925, 2,486,000. On the basis of 
these estimates, the number of mar- 
riages per 1,000 of population was 8.5 
in 1926, as against 8.7 in 1925; and the 
number of divorces per 1,000 of popula- 
tion was 1.19 in 1926, as against 1.21 in 
1925. ° 
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Work, Study and Play 
Combined in Schools * 
Throughout Nation 


Operated in 120 City and 
Two County Systems 
in 34 States. 


School Space Saved 


Total Population of Cities Hav- 
ing This Type Said to 
Be 17,000,000. 


There are now 722 platoon, or work- 
study-play, schools in 120 city systems 
and two county systems in 34 States in 
this country, the Bureau of Education, 
Department of the Interior, stated orally 
on June 7. The total population of the 
cities having this type of school organi- 
zation is over 17,000,000. Of the 120 
city school systems, the Bureau reports, 
34 cities, having a total population of 
6,000,000, operate all their schools on the 
platoon plan. 

The work-study-play organization is 
growing rapidly in the city schools of 
the United States because of the solution 
which it offers for crowded conditions, 
according to the Bureau. It was pointg@@ 
out that under the traditional plan t 
school of 24 rooms usually accomodates 
24 classes, while under the platoon plan 
the same facilities would accommodate 32 
classes, thus saving the erection of eight 
rooms, or 33 1-3 per cent. The Bureau’s 
specialist in city schools, Miss Alice Bar- 
rows, estimates that an average cost for 
the erection of a schoolroom in Eastern 
States is $15,000; thereby making the 
saving to the one building of $120,000 
in sag ic is costs. 


'Reclamation Project 
To Be Investigated 


Secretary of Interior Names 
Committee of Three to Con- 
sider Feasibility. 


A committee of three members will 
be appointed by the Secretary of the 
Department of the Interior within the 
next few days for the purpose of inves- 
tigating the site of the proposed Baker 
Reclamation Project, near Baker, Oreg., 
and of reporting to the Secretary on the 
feasibility of creating the project, it was 
stated orally on June 7 at the Bureau 
of Reclamation. 

Personnel of the committee has _ not 
yet been announced. 
the findings of the committee will be 
available for a report by the Secreta! 
to Congress at its next session. Mon 
for the creation of a project on this site 
has beén appropriated three times, ac- 
cording to the Bureau, but in each in- 
stance the Secretary of the Interior has 
withheld the required feasibility certifi- 
cation. 

The proposed Baker project would 
draw its water supply from the Powder 
River and would include within its 
bounds 24,000 acres. The cost has been 
estimated at $5,700,000, which would 
cover the construction of a dam and the 
installation of water distribution works. 


W. S. Hill Reappointed 
Shipping Board Member 


President Coolidge, it was announced 
officially on June 7, at the White House, 
has reappointed W. S. Hill, of South 
Dakota, to be a member of the Shipping 
Board. He will serve under a recess ap- 
pointment until Congress meets in regu- 
lar session in December. 
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Protection Pledged 





— ware ST ATES usionncetah 


| Su preme Cou rt ‘Annou meces Condi ition 


Of Docket; Total of 888 Cases Handled 


Foreign Residents by | 


Chinese Nationalists Largest Number of Cases Before Tribunal Within Past 


Four Years; Fewer Cases Continued, 


Acting Minister of Foreign 
Affairs Gives Assurance to 
Consul General. 


Notes Are Exchanged 
Canton Government § Said to 


Have Given Instructions to 
Respect Rights. 


LContinued from Pape lJ 
without reason fearing an anti-foreign 


movement, not being aware of the fact 
that the Nationalist Government has al- 
Teady that 
eigners’ lives and property must be given 
effective protection. 


issued proclamations for- 


Moreover, Chinese 
have in the past been friendly and have 
had no anti-foreign sentiments and still 
less is there any anti-foreign movement, 
so that foreigners are now taking alarm 
in a most surprising way without rea- 
son. It would appear either that they 
lightly listen to rumors or that those 
opposed to our Government are fabricat- 

ig reports from which this alarm 
arises. 

I have therefore not only requested 
the Provincial Government and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Revolutionary 
Army to pay special attention to their 
protection but have sent urgent tele- 
grams to ali the district officials effec- 
tively to protect foreignerse I have the 
honor, therefore, to request, as a mat- 
ter of importance, that you will notify 
your Nationals of the above and in- 


} 





struct them not again to worry and be- | 


come alarmed. The favor 
requested, 

I have etce., 

(Sd) EUGENE CHEN, 

Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

Canton, China, April 2, 1927. 
Honorable Chen Yu-jen. 
Acting Minister of Foreign 
Canton. 

Sir: On behalf of myself and 
colleagues (the Consular Representatives 
of Japan, France, Great Britain, Por- 
tugal and Denmark), I have the honor 
to acknowledge the receipt of your dis- 
patch of March 31, 1927, respecting the 
intention of the National Government 
to protect the lives and property of 
foreigners within the territory under 
its control. You refer to reports of 
anxiety amongst foreign residents and 
express surprise that there should be any 
uneasiness because the Chinese people 
have been friendly and have not in 
the past had any anti-foreign _ senti- 
ments, not to mention an anti-foreign 
movement. You express the 
that these reports are fabrica 
nating from sources unfriend 
Government. 

On behalf of my Peers and my- 
self, I have the honor to thank you for 
these assurances of the safety of the 
lives and property of our respective na- 


of a reply is 


Affairs, 


| 


my | 


opinion | 
—_ orig- | 
y to your | 


tionals. It is quite true that there has | 
been, and still is, considerable anxiety 
amongst foreign residents. Recent 


events at Nanking and other ports on 
the Yangtze, together with the disor- 
ders in Fukien, and attacks on mission- 
ary establishments in Canton, Kweilin, 
Fachow and elsewhere, have tended, not 


without reason, to create a feeling of | 


grave apprehension. The extent and 
bitterness of anti-foreign and 
Christian propaganda have also con- 
tributed to the anxiety 
in the territory under the 
the Nationalist Government. 
Control of Propaganda Asked. 

My colleagues and I feel it to be our 
duty to draw these facts to your atten- 
tion in the hope and anticipation that in 
view of the determination of your Gov- 
ernment to insure the protection of for- 
eigners, measures will be taken to con- 
trol the present propaganda movement 
and direct it along lines more in accord 
with the spirit of international good will. 
We verfture to express the opinion that 
this would go a long way toward alle- 
Viating the very grave dangers now un- 
doubtedly existing in the present situ- 
ation. 

With a view to informing our respec- 
tive nationals of the happy 
contained in your 
acknowledgment, my 
are taking the 
correspondence to the press. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Youx obedient servant, 

DOUGLAS JENKINS, 
American Consul General and 
Senior Consul. 


Oral ' Test to Be Given 
For Prohibition Posts 


control of 


assurances 
dispatch — under 
colleagues and I 





Selected Employes of Civil Sery- 
ice to Plan Conduet of 
Examination. 


ites as from Page 1.) 


son, Chief Clerk in the office of the Dis- | 


trict Secretary at New York. 

The conference will hold sessions daily 
for a week. The oral tests for the ad- 
ministrative positions will follow imme- 
diately; those for the lower grades of 
positions will be held as soon as prac- 
ticable. All told, there are approxi- 
mately 19,000 applicants for all classes 
of positions under the Bureau of Pro- 
hibition. 

The purpose of the oral examination 
is to determine the applicant’s personal 
characteristics and address, adaptability, 
keenness and quickness of understanding, 
observation, judgment, and /discretion; 
in general, his personal fitness for the 
performance of the duties of the position 
for which he has applied. 

Realizing the difficulty ef establishing 


uniformity in oral examinations, and the 
danger of arbitrary judgments, the Civil 


Service Commission has called the pres- 
x? conference to insure that those who 


anti- ; 


of foreigners | 


opportunity of giving this | 








[Continued from Page 1.) 


years. After the October term, 
451 cases had not been disposed of. At 
the end of the term of 1926 only 295 
remained, a difference of 143. More cer- 
t{Mraris were submitted during the 1926 
term than in any of the preceding years 
noted. More of these were granted and 
more denied than before. Eight hundred 
and eighty-five cases were disposed of. 
This is a larger number than at any 
term within the past four years. 

When the Supreme Court of the United 
States adjourned on June 6, 1927, it had 
only five cases pending under advise- 
ment. These cases will be carried over 
for final adjudication sometime after the 
beginning of the October (1927) term. 

One of these cases is that of the Lib- 
erty Warehouse Company, Plaintiff in 
Error, v. Burley Tobacco Growers’ Co- 
operative Marketing Association, No. 
159. 

The question as stated by the de- 
fendant in error is whether the coopera- 


1925, 


tive marketing of agricultural products 
; as authorized by the existing laws of 
the United States and of more than 


three-fourths of the States, is constitu- 
tional, and whether the State has power 
to safeguard cooperative marketing con- 
tracts against outside attack so as to 
make the cooperative marketing system 
practical and effective. 

This is a proceeding wnder the Ken- 
tucky Declaratory Judgment Act and in- 
volves the validity of the Bingham Act 
of that State, 


The case was argued February 25, 
1927, by Allan D. Cole for the plaintiff 


in error and by Aaron Sapiro for the de- 
fendant inerror. (United States Daily, 
Index Page 4378, Vol. I.) 

Validity of Gil Lease. 

The question of the validity of the so- 
called Teapot Dome lease in the Naval 
Petroleum Reserve, No. 3, Wyoming, 
was placed before the Supreme Court 
of the United States for decision, when 
the court heard arguments on April 15, 
1927, in the case of the Mammoth Oil 
Company, Sinclair Crude Oil Purchas- 
ing Company, and Sinclair Pipe Line 
Company, Petitioners, v. United States 
of America, No. 719. 

It was contended for the United States 
in the argument of this case that there 
was no one charge of illegality that was 
presented in the case of the Pan-Ameri- 
ean Petroleum and Transport Co. v. 
United States, recently decided, regard- 
ing the leasing of the Naval Petroleum 
Reserves in California which could not 
be applied in this case. 

The arguments in this case were made 
by John W. Lacey for the petitioners; 
Owen J. Roberts for the United States; 


The President's Day | 
At the Executive Offices | 
June 7, 1927 


10 a. m—General Herbert M. 
Director of the Bureau 
called to discuss budget 
the Presidént. 

10:15 a. m—Former Senator Irvine 
L. Lenroot, of Wisconsin, called. Subject 
of conference not announced, 

10:50 to 12 ae ular meeting of 
the President and his Cabinet. (Cabi- 
net meetings are héld on Tuesdays and 
Fridays of each week.) 

Remainder of Day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and answering mail cor- 


Lord, 
of the Budget, 
matters with 


| respondence. 


| 





| nations 
| pared with appropriate 
to conduct the tests are properly | ords. 


President Planning 
To Name Two Judges 


President Coolidge probably will ap- 
point one, and possibiy two, more Fed- 


eral judges before he leaves for the 
Black Hills of South Dakota for the 
summer. 

This announcement was maide orally 


on behalf of the President June 7 in 
commenting upon reports that have been 
made to the Department of Justice in 
connection with the question of the ap- 
pointment of some judges. 





trained. A manual has_ been developed 
for their guidance, although the exami- 
ners will be allowed latitude in framing 
their questions. 

Following the oral tests will come the 


| character investigations. The honesty, in- 


tegrity, and general character of each 
applicant will be thoroughly investigated. 
Facts in an applicant’s history evidene- 
ing moral turpitude, disrespect for law, 
or unethical dealings will vender him in- 
eligible for further consideration. 

The last step will be the fingerprinting 
of all who attain eligibility in the exami- 
The fingerprints will be com- 
fingerprint rec- 


oe 


Daily, Index Page 43, Vol. Il). 
case is also held umcler advisement. 
Taxation of Taxicabs. 

The validity of a statute of the State 
of Pennsylvania under which corporate 
taxicab operators are taxed according to 
the gross revenues and noncorporate 
taxicab operators are not taxed in like 
manner is the question presented in the 
case of Quaker City (xb Company, Plain- 
tiff in Error, v.§ The Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, No. 691. 

This case has been under advisement 
Since arguments were heard on April 20, 
1927. The case was argued by Owen J. 
Roberts for the plaintiff in error and by 
John Robert Jones for the defendant in 
error, (Uniied States Daily, Index Page 
Vol. Tl). 

A suit to compel the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States to consider a 
¢laim is under advisement. The case is 
that of the United State ex rel. Skinnex 
and Eddy Coporation, Petitionér, v. J. R. 
McCarl, Comptrollex General of the Unit- 
ed States, No. 25. 

Suit to Foree Claim. 

The questions as presented in the brief 
for the Government are: (1) Whethe-, 
assuming that the Comptroller General 
has juisdiction over the claim, its pre- 
sentation to him, followed by his refusal 
to act upon it, is mot such a compliance 
with Section 951 of the Revised Statutes 
2S to permit the petitioner to introduce 
Proof of the claimy in the trial of any 
Suit now pending or hereafter brought 
by the United States against the peti- 
tioner, (2) Whether the duty to consider 
the claim rests upon the Conmptroller 
General under Sectien 305 of the Budget 
and Account Act or upon the Shipping 
Board under Subdivision (c) of Section 
2 of the Merchant Marine Act of June 

1920, 

The case was argued before the Court 
on April 18, 1927, by Gardner P. Llowd 
for the United States and by Louis Ti- 
tus for the petitioner, (United States 
Daily, Index Page 513, Vol. II). 

The case of the State of New Mexico, 
Complainant, v. the State of Texas, No. 
2, Original, is pending under advisement. 

This is an original suit in equity 
brought by the State of New Mexico 


This 


556, 


5, 


against the State of Texas, the principal 
object of which is to have the location 


of the boundary 

states along the 

termined. 
Arguments on exceptions to the Mas- 


line between the two 
Rio Grande River de- 


ter’s report were heard January 4 and 5, 
xoe%. (United States Daily, Index Page 
3833, Col. II.) Frank W. Clancy and 


T hhorntan Hardie for the complainant and 
W. W. Turney, W. A. Keeling, Dan Moody 














former Senator Atlee Pomerene for the znd Wallace Hawkins for the defendant. 
United States, and Martin W. Littleton The compilation prepared from the 
for the petitioners. (United States Court’s docket follow: 
x ' ~ 
: SS # 8 33 == 
33 se SG, 3 
Ut a Vs vo \ & 
Ociober Term, 1923, 
Original 30 6 24 
Appellate 1,093 655 438 
1; 123 661 462 361 370 70 300 
October Term, 1924, 
| Original 2% 3 22 
Appellate 1,291 752 533 
316 761 555 411 414 64 350 
October Term, 1925. ‘ 
Original 27 14 13 
Appellate 1,282 844 438 
1,309 8538 451 455 520 97 423 
October Term, 1926, 
Original 15 3 12 
Appellate 1,168 885 283 
1,183 S88 295 417 589 118 471 
Cases carried over, under advisement, 5. (4 Appellate; 2 Original.) 


Presidents Exchange 
. Message es on F light) 


President of Germany and Mr. 
Coolidge Seanad Messages om 
Congratulations, 


President von Hindenburg of Germany 
has telegraphed his 
President Coolidge 
flight of Glarence 
Charles 
State Department’s 

The following 





congratulations to 
on the successful 
D. Chamberlin) amd 
The full text of the 

statement follows: 
messages were 
changed between the President of the 
United States and the President of 
Germany on the occasion of the non-stop 


A. Levine. 


flight of Clarence D. Chamberlin and 
Charles A. Levine from New York to 
Germany, 


**President Coolidge, Washington: 

“On the occasion of the bold flight of 
the two American Ocean fliers Chamber- 
lin and Devine who in heroic overcom- 
ing of time and space have spanned the 
sea of the world and thereby brought 
our nations closer together | express to 
you, Mr, President, and to the Amercian 
people my earnest wishes of happiness. 

(Signed) “VON HINDENBURG.”” 
“*President von Hineclenburg, Berlin: 

“T thank you for youw friendly mes- 
sage about the flig@hht of Chamberlin and 
Levine’ They carried with then the good 
wishes of America to Germany. IT am 
glad to add my personal good wishes to 
you and the Germian people and at the 
Same time to thank you for the kind 
reception given the Ameican aviators. 

(Signed) "CAI. VIN COOLIDGE.”” 





Earl Carroll to Begin 


Sentence Immediately 


The Attorney Genwi John G. Sarg- 
cnt announced orally on June 7 that an 


exanination by physicians had failed to ! 


disclose any reason why Earl Carroll 


| 





ex- | 


| should not by 


: the magnetic 


| states 
| to develop such relationship as may exist 


| the reluctivity 





| stations: , 
WMES—Mass. Educational Society, 
Boston, Mass., 1,420 keys., 100 watts 
power. 








"| Medan Nae 
Of Steel Studied in 


/ 

Relation to Magnetic 
Chief of Magnetic Section of 
Bureau of Standards Tells 
of Iravestigation. 


Results 


Incone lusive 


Definite Laws of Correlation | 
Sought to Widen Knowledge 


On Subject. 

The Department of (vmmeree on July | 

7 made public a statement on an in- 
vestigation of the magnetic and me- 
chanical properties of iron and _ steel. 


The full text of the statement foilows: 

The results of a recent investigation | 
of the relationship which exists between 
and mechanical properties 
of iron and steel ‘do not lead to the | 
conclusion that -there is no relationship 
between the mragnetic and the mechani- 
cal properties of those metals but only 
that the algebraic expression of mag- 
netic properties, generally known as 
Kennelly’s lawe, or the reluctivity re- 
lationship, does not truly represent the 
magnetic properties, according to R. L. 
Sanford, chief, Magnetic Section, Bu- 
reau of Standards. For this reason, 
Mr. Sanford, we cannot expect | 





between the 
properties im 


mechanical | 
constants in | 


miagnetic and 
terms of the 
equation. 


In the light of the result of many 
researches carried out independently by 
several investigators, there ean be no 
doubt that there is a very close con- 
nection between the magnetic and me- 
chanical properties of steel, according 
to Mr. Sanford. It would be of con- | 
siderable advantage therefore if these | 
relationships could be worked out on a 
quantitative basis and the investigation 
under discussion was undertaken pri- 
marily for the purpose of discovering 
whether or not the reluctivity relation- 
ship could be used as the basis of such 
a quantitative correlation. The fact 
that the relationship can not be so used 
any means be construed 
as meaning that the correlation does 
not exist. It is very desirable that fun- 
damental investigation looking toward 
the establishment of definite laws of 
correlation should be carried on since 
only through a knowledge of the un- 
derlying principles involved ean the 
advantages Of magnetic analysis be real- 
ized to the fullest possible extent. 





Simplified Methods 
Sought for Consuls 





Pan Ameriean Union Names 


Committee to Consider Pro- 


cedure Governing Trade. 
a special committee to consider 
[Contirened from Page 1.) 
simplification of consular procedure. The 
exact time of meeting of the committec 
will be determined by @re chairman of 
the governing board. 

At yesterday’s meeting the chairman 
also submitted to the members of the 
board the conclusions of the Inter- 
American Commission on Commercial 
Aviation, which met at Washington dur- 
ing the month of May. For the purpose 
of formulating: a project of convention on 
the regulation of air navigation between 
the American Republics, the chairman 
was authorized to appoint a special com- 
mittee composed of members of the 
hoard. The draft convention formulated 
by this special committee will be sub- 
mitted to the board at the first meeting 
in the fall. E 

The members of the board were also 
informed that the services of a consult- 
ing architect had been engaged to go to 
the Dominican Republic for the purpose 
of making inwestigations and studies of 
sites for the proposed lighthouse to 
Columus. Moar. Albert Kelsey. of Phila- 
delphia, will accompany the Minister of 
the Dominican Republic who sails for 
Santo Domingo City on Thursday next. 
Mr, Kelsey will submit to the = specia! 
committee of the governing) board which 
has been desigenated to handle this project 
a report recommending a site and out- 


the | 





| lining the terms of an international com- 


petition. 


$$ _$—$____—_— 


Changes Are Allowed 
For Radio Stations 


The Federal Radio Commission an- 
nounced on June 7 the following changes 
and additions. to its list of broadcasting 





WOQ—Kansas City, Mo., granted ad- | 
ditional power of 500 watts from 6 a. m. 
to6p.m., local time. 

WPG—Atlantic City, N. J.. granted 
additional powver to 5,000 watts (tempo- 
ray assignment). 

WSBT—South Bend, Ind., 
from 1,350 keys. to 1,260 keys, 
with WEMC. 

KFJF—Oklahoma, Okla., granted ad- 
ditional power of 1,000 watts from 6 
a,m. to 6 p. m., eens time. 

Iowa, granted | 
power output of 2,000 after 7 p. m.; 4,000 
from 7 a. m. to 7 p.m. | 

WIAG—Norfolk, Neb. changed from 
1,350 to 1.050 keys, 500 watts from 7 
am. to 7 p. m.; 250 watts after 7 p. m. 


changed 
sharing 








be sent to ‘Aiete to bate 


should not 
his sentence. 

Mr. Carroll, New York theatrical pro- 
ducer, Who was convicted of perjury and | 
sentenced to one year in the Federal 
Penitentiary at Atlanta, was taken ill al 
Greenville, S.C. en route and removed 
to a Greenville hospital. 

The Attormey General stated that the | 


| sentence will be carried out immediately. | 


| H. 


| after 
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| Advi isory y Contin’ ittee on Tax Simplification 
Is to Meet on Jurre 9 in New York City 





Meeting of Revision Group on June 7 Considered Reports 
on Penalty and Interest Pr ovisions in Lawes. 


[Continued from 


mittee are: Dr. T. S. Adams, of Yale 
University; A. A. Ballentine, George E. 
Holmes and George 0. May, all of New 
York City; C. D. Hamill, of Washington, 
D. C., and Dr. Thomas W. Page, of 
Washington, D. C. 

There was a meeting of 
committee of the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxia- 
tion on June 7. The sesion was largely 
devoted to a discussion of a number of 
preliminary reports with respect to the 
interest and penalty provisions in the 
law, 
eral counsel of the Joine Committee, 
McDermott, of Chicago. 
Reports Referred to Sub-Committees. 
Mr. McDermott said that these reports 
the informal discussion of them 


the revision 


E. 


Congressional | 


it was stated by the assistant gen- | 





Page 1.) 


referred to .\subcommittees for 
amination and later 
revision committee. 


were ex- 


report back to the 


Those present at this meeting besides 


Mr. McDermott, were the Assistant to 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Charles R. Nash; the Assistant to the 


Secretary of the Treasury, FE. 
the Government Actuary, 


C. Alvord; 
Josenh S. Me- 


Coy; and Messrs. Cannon, Vogel, Han- 
kin, Sherwood and Stam, all representing 


the Treasury; the legislative counsel for 

the House, Middleton Beaman; the legis- 

lative counsel for the Senate, Frederic 

P. Lee, and his assistant, John P. Barnes; 

and representing the revision committee, 

L. H. Parker, E. H. McDermott, assist- 

ant general counsel, amd Messrs. Chestine 
and Stratton. 





Flag Day Observance 


Is Urged by President 


General Display of National 
Emblem Is Asked in 


Proclamation. 

President Coolidge, in a proclamation 
issued June 7, called upon the American 
people fittingly to observe June 14 as 
Flag Day. 

The text of the proclamation, as made 
public at the White House, follows: 

My Fellow Americans: 

Flag Day on June 
150th anniversary of the adoption by 
Congress of the Stars and 
the Emblem of our Nation. 
that we should recall all 
means, what it represents to our citizens 
and to the nations of the earth, 

There could be no more = appropriate 
time to give thanks for the blessings that 
have descended upon our people in this 
century and a half, and to rededicate our- 
selves to the high principles for which 
our Ensign stands. Liberty and Union, 
freedom of thought and speech under the 
rule of reason and righteousness as ex- 
pressed in our Constitution and laws, 
the protection of life and property, the 
continuation of justice in our domestic 
and foreign relations—these are among 
the high ideals of which our Flag is the 
visible symbol. 

It will be futile merely to show out- 
ward respect for our National Emblem 
if we do not cherish in our hearts an 
unquenchable love of and devotion to the 
unseen which it represents. 

To the end that we may direct ow 
attention to these things, I suggest that 
Flag Day be observed by the display of 
the Stars and Stripes in public places and 
upon public and private buildings and by 
patriotic exercises in our schools and 
community centers throughout the land. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


14 will mark the 


It is fitting 








Szemmeer time * 
is New Car time - 
Enjoya Buick now. 


This is the logical time of year to buy a car—at the begi 
of the period of greatest enjoyment. And Buick is the manl 
car to buy, because it will provide the greatést usefulness with 


Stripes as | 


that our Flag | 





| Air Maneuvers Shown 


Freelfrom Accidents 


Airplanes comprising the Aircraft 
Squadrons of the Scouting Fleet es- 


tablished a record of 
air without a major accident during the 
the annual winter maneuvers at Narra- 
gansett Bay and related maneuvers, the 
Bureau of Aeronautics of the De part- 
ment of the Navy announced June 7. 

The full text of the 

Traveling 320,000 
single serious accident——a distance which 
approximates 13 trips around the 
the record established by the 
craft Squadrons, Scouting Fleet, 
they flew into Hampton Roads at 
completion of the ammnual winter 
neuvers. 


320,000 miles in the 


statement follows: 
miles without a 


world 
Air- 
when 
the 
ma- 


Is 


There was not a single major casualty 
material and not one serious infrac- 
tion of naval discipline or good conduct. 

All this was made by the 
effective cooperation between the ships 
and _ fiying units, and the commanding 
officers of the Units and the officers and 
men under them, and demonstrates the 
high value of morale and cheerful 
service, 


to 


possible 


Ambassador to Mpxi xico 
Returning to Unite “| States 





The Department of State announced 
June 7 that the American Ambassador 
to Mexico, James R. Sheflicld, had left 
Mexico City for the United States. It 
had previously been stated orally by the 
Department that Mr. Sheffield’s return 
the United States was in the nature 
a vacation. 
The full text of statement follows: 
The Department has 
that James R. Sheffield, American Am- 
bassador to Mexico, departed from his 
post on June 5, 1927, leaving H. F. 
Arthur Schoenfeld, Counselor, in charge 
of the Embassy at Mexico City. 


to 
of 


been informed 





the greatest economy, 


Buick is a beautiful car—in design, in coloring and in appoint- 


| Members of 29th Infantry 





ment. It is powerful, speedy and dependable. 
Enjoy your summer driving. Buy a Buick 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN, 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
McLAUGEILIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ont. - 


Conidian Faet ories, 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


| Army Sharvite Hats 


Of Wool Are Found 
Not Adapted to Use 


Tests Show Material to Be 
Inferior to Australian 
Rabbit Hair. 


Substitute Is Sought 


at 

Fort Benning, Ga., Conduct 
Six Months’ Experiment. 

hats of wool, submitted 


tests with the Army hat 
made of Australian rab- 


Army service 
to comparative 
of present issue, 
bit hair, been found to be inferior 
to the regulation hat, it was decided by 
the Infantry Board at Fort Benning, Ga., 
which 


have 


conducted these 
the tests have been an- 
the Office of the Chief 
the Department of War. 


The tests were 


recently 
The results of 
nounced orally 


tests, 


by 


of Infantry of 


conducted in line with 
the Army policy of adopting as standard 
equipment articles of clothing and other 
equipment that can be procured im the 
United States. The regulation service 
hat, it was pointed out, is made of the 
imported Australian rabbit hair. 

A number of types of woolen 
were submitted for the tests, but only 
two of these grades were deemed of suf- 
ficient merit to warrant tests. These 
hats were given a six-months’ service 
test by members of the service company 
of the 29th Infantry, at Fort Benning, 
Georgia. 

Dificulty Emeountered at Outset. 

At the very outset, it was stated at the 
Infantry headquarters, difficulty was en- 
countered, the men of the company being 
reluctant to wear the hats because of 


hats 


their inferior appearance as compared 
with the regular issue hats. 
The conclusions reached by the _ In- 


fantry Board which led to reommenda- 
tions to retain the service hat as stand- 
ard follow, as announced by the Infantry 
headquarters: 

1. The experimental hats were 
much disliked byw the soldiers on account 
of their unsoldierly appearance, even 
when new. 

2. The experimental hats were consid- 
ered unsightly and slouchy and not at all 
smart or military in appearance. 

3. They were found to be as 
as the present service hat. 


very 


durable 


4, They were comfortable to the 
wearer in cold, dry weather, but un- 
comfortable im warm, hot or vYrainy 


weather, 
5. They were equally as efficient as the 
service hat for use as asunshade or asa 
protection against rain. 
Research to Continue. 
The Infantry Board will continue in its 
research to find a satisfactory substitute 
for the service hat made of imported ma- 
terials, it was stated. 


/ 
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Operation of Immigration Law 


~. Outlined by Commissioner General ||___ 


Suggests Legal Status for Aliens in Country 
Illegally, but Beyond Time Limit 


for Deportation. 


The Commissioner General of Im- 
migration, Harry E. Hull, in an ad- 
dress delivered June 6 before the 
Commercial Club in Iowa City, Ia., 
said enforcement of the immigra- 
tion laws would be facilitated if em- 
ployers ‘“‘would insist that no alien 
should find employment wnless he 
had beer lawfuliy admitted for per- 
manent residence.” He also ex- 
plained the administration of the 
Immigration laws. The first part of 
tre address was printed in the is- 
sue of June 7. The full text con- 
cludes as follows: 

How well this system has worked the 
figures show. During the fiscal year 
1926, of the applicants for admission 
who had secured proper visas from 
American consuls less than one out of 
every thousand, or two-tenths of 1 per 
cent, were found inadmissible. The 
marked decrease of rejections at sea 
ports of arrival is signified at the port 
of New York where the largest num- 
ber of Evuropean travelers holding ini- 
tialed visas apply for entry. Only 1,544 
aliens out of a total of 270,074 applying 
at that port, or less than six-tenths of 
1 per cent, were excluded during the 
fiscal year 1926; while in the previous 
years before the system was generally 
under way 3,606 aliens or one and two- 
tenths per cent were deported out 0 a 
total of 276,646. I regard the estab- 
lishment of the Foreign Service as one 
of the chief causes contributing to the 
success Of the present day administration 
of the immigration laws. From year to 
year with the consequent perfecting of 
the method a still smaller number of re- 
jections will accompany arrival at 
United States ports. This is the end to- 
ward which the Service has been work- 
ing and it has in a large measure been 
accomplished. 


Border Patrol Checks 
Illegal Entry of Aliens 


No mention of our administrative ma- 
chinery would be complete if it did not 
contain a reference to the activities of 
our Border Pairol Force. This seacoast 
and land border patrol of several hun- 
dred officers has operated most success- 
fully to minimize and discourage, in the 
main, efforts to bring aliens into the 
country in violation of law. 

This matter of:the violation of the im- 
migration law is serious and important. 
We undoubtedly have many aliens, not 
in institutions, who are unlawfully in 
our country. Various estimates have 
been made of this number, but I have no 
doubt that there are several hundred 
thousand aliens who are unlawfully here, 
that is, who entered surreptitiously by 
smuggling or without inspection, who se- 
cured entry perhaps by false and mis- 
leading statements, who perhaps arrived 
as seamen and deserted their vessels or 
were discharged at the port of arrival 
and abandoned their calling. 

All of these methods are adopted by 
aliens on occasion to evade the immi- 
gration laws. Efforts of this kind have 
obviously multiplied since our policy of 
limiting immigraton became operative. 

There are at the present tme approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 aliens who are properly 
registered as having legally entered the 
country to stay permanently. Some have 
estimated the number of aliens unlaw- 
fully in this country as high as 3,000,000, 
but whatever figure we advance in this 
connection the problem presented is an 
enormous one. 

Most of this number are in the country 
beyond the statutory periods within 
which the law permits deportation, and 
we are brought face to face with the 
question——what are we going to do with 
this great number of aliens whom we are 
unable under the law to deport? Clearly 
we cannot make them depart from the 
country and reapply for admission in ac- 
cordance with the existing law. The 
quotas prevent reentry. They have no 
legal status as residents of the country, 
and no lawful domicile. 

Furthermore, not having complied with 
the immigration laws upon entry into 
the country, this number is unable to be- 
come naturalized, and thus a vast group 
of aliens remain among us in this inde- 
terminate status, presenting a potential 
menace to the welfare of the community 
in which they live and likewise to the 
country at large. Not even as great a 
country as the United States can afford 
to have such a considerable element of 
its population withheld from the possi- 
bility of assimilation and citizenship. 

I believe that situation should have 
early attention by Congress. The view 
of the Department is that no authority 
exists in the present law for administra- 
tive officials to correct the status of this 
large number, and many cannot be de- 
ported 
has run. 

There has been a great deal of interest 
the past year, in fact a public demand, 
for the removal of aliens unlawfully 
here, who have either entered without 
compliance with the laws, or who have 
become inmates of public institutions, 
and who should be returned to their 
home countries. 


Six Thousand Warrant 


Cases Now Up for Review 

Let me say in this connection that the 
past year has been the greatest in im- 
migration history in the number of 
aliens thus removed on departmental 
warrant. Undesirable aliens were de- 
ported at the rate of nearly 1,000 each 
month. Over 60 transcontinental de- 
portation parties were moved, and as a 
result of carefully perfected plans these 
were done ata minimum of expense te 
the Government. 

To give you a more definite idea of 
the magnitude of this work, I would say 
that we have about 6,000 warrant cases 
now before the Bureau and Department 
for review. When the merits of each 
are determined by the reviewing officers, 
deportation warrants will be issued when 
the law requires that action be taken. 


} that 


Very careful consideration is given to 
cases that involve removal from the 
country. The Bureau and the Depart- 
ment’s officers spend much time in going 
over the record to make certain that only 
those cases are deported that the law re- 
quires. The procedure is not a summary 
one, but is so calculated that when the 
Secretary of Labor signs the warrant of 
deportation “due process” shall have 
been satisfied. 

A large percentage of the aliens now 
illegally in this country are the victims 
of their own carelessness. They came 
into the country as visitors, tourists, or 


over the border without proper examina- | 


tion and inspection. They stayed, be- 
came allocated to the various industries 
of the land, and now are a potential part 
of our better class of people. Many are 
engaged in business and in the profes- 
sions, and their situation is a most dis- 
tressing one. 

Another matter which I feel should be 


adjusted by legislation is that of pro- | 


viding means that will allow a certain 


number of aliens to be admitted annually | 


in situations of peculiar and distressing 
hardship without regard to the existing 
quota restrictions. I admit in this con- 
nection that the awarding of such quota 
charges might present 


date convinces me that certain remedies 


are required to meet unusual situations. | 
There is another matter that I wish | 


to make clear and that is the attitude of 
the Bureau concerning the changes in 
the quota which may occur by the opera- 


tion of section 11 of the Immigration | 


Act of 1924. I strongly recommend and 
advocate that not the slightest change 
in the existing quota situation be made. 
The present method of ascertaining the 
quotas according to country of birth is 
far more saitsfactory than the proposed 
determination by national origin in that 
it has the advantage of simplicity and 
certainty. I feel that any departure from 
the existing method would be most un- 
fortunate. 

Paying a tribute to the rights of citi- 
zens, Congress provided a means, in the 
Immigration Act of 1924, whereby a citi- 
zen might petition for a» nonquota or 
preference status for his 
children, and parents. 
woman citizen is entitled to secure pref- 
erence for her alien husband. There are 
certain minor changes which I think 
should be made and that is to give a non- 


quota status, instead of preference, to | 
the parent or to the husband of a citizen, | 


and to allow a nonquota status to minor 


children up to the age of 21, instead | 


of limiting that privilege to the age of 
18 as it now is. 


Rules on Intermarriage 
Changed by Statute 


Prior to September 22, 1922, on which | 
date an act known as the Cable Act was | 


passed, the marriage of an alien woman 
to a citizen of the United States made 
her a citizen and conversely the marriage 
of an American citizen woman to a 
foreigner forfeited her citizenship, Since 
September 22, 1922, an American woman 
who married a foreigner (except in cer- 
tain cases where the husband is ineligi- 
ble to citizenship) does not lose her 
American citizenship; and by the same 
act it is provided that the American 
husband does not confer citizenship upon 
his wife. 


As a result of this situation, we have | 


had some very hard cases come before 
the Bureau and Department on appeal. 
We have had to regard as aliens under 
the law women who are as much Ameri- 
can citizens as you or I, and who have 
wanted to return from foreign countries 
where they have been living with their 
alien husbands. I think that in such 
cases a general discretion should be con- 
ferred upon the Department to authorize 
the readmission of expatriated native 


| and naturalized citizens. 

I desire to say a word of commenda- | 
tion about the real workers in the Bu- | 
It is my opinion | 
Bureau of Immigration is the | 


reau of Immigration. 
the 
th 


| most efficient piece of Government ma- 


because the statutory limitation | 


chinery in the country today. The task 
before it is far too great to make the 
claim of 100 per cent efficiency, but the 
work it is doing for the actual money 
expended would be 100 per cent com- 
pared to any other bureau, commission, 
or department in this country today. 

This is an effort to tell the story oi 
restrictive immigration in its practical 
application to American life and policy. 
I feel sure that every good American 
will rejoice that the will of the country 
for its protection and for the mainte- 
nance of its citizenship at a high level 
is being so carefully carried out. 

My appeal is to the American citizen 
to study the mighty immigration problem 
with a clear vision, a broad, liberal mind. 

Ve should treat the aliens who are now 
within our gates with the utmost charity 
and liberality, but we must remember 
from now on that every immigrant who 
enters this country to stay permanently 
should be fit to make an ideal American 
citizen. 


Regular Mail Schedules 
Maintained in Flood Area 


The Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- | 


eral, W. Irving Glover, has returned to 
Washington after a three weeks’ tour 
of inspection of postal facilities in the 
flooded districts of the Mississippi River. 

In spite of tremendqs difficulties, Mr. 
Glover said, the postal service is now 
able to expedite the mails on regular 
schedule time in the northern tier of the 
flooded area. 

There is still considerable work to be 
done in other sections, he explained, but 
the 
an early resumption of the mails 
schedule as heretofore. 


en 


many adminis- | 
trative problems, but my experience to 


wife, minor | 
Likewise, a | 





Comdr. Guy E. Baker, det. command U. S, 
S. Black 
New York. 

Lieut. Comdr. Thales C. Boyd 
s. Oklahoma; to 
wood. 

Lieut. Comdr. Donald C. Godwin, det. R. 

Puget Sound, 
War College, Newport, R. I 
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HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


desire for 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activ- 
ities, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. , 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


thet the 


1913-1921. 


Naval Observatory Determines Exact Time 


_ And Studies Heavenly Bodies to Aid Navigation 


Topic 11—Science 


Tenth Article—Naval Observatory. 


In this series of articles presenting a 
Topical Survey of the Government are shown 
the practical contacts between divisions and 
bureaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. Groups of articles 
have been presented explaining government 
activities under each of the following topics: 
First, Public Health; second, Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Finance; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
portation; eighth, Taxation; ninth, Social 
Welfare; and tenth, Trade Practices. The 
present group deals with Federal activities in 
promoting Science. 


By Capt. Edwin T. Pollock, 
U.S.N. 


Superintendent, United States Naval Observatory. 
30UT 93 years ago Lt. Charles Wilkes, U. S. N., 

later known to fame for his South Sea explora- 

tions, erected a small building near the Capitol, 

at his own expense, and installed in it a 3%- 
inch transit borrowed from the Coast Survey. That 
was the beginning of the present Naval Observatory on 
Georgetown Heights with its 54 buildings stocked with 
the most up-to-date instruments. 


The embryonic observatory established by Lieut. 
Wilkes became a part of the “Depot of Charts and In- 
struments” which had been established by the Depart- 
ment of the Navy in 1830 to care for the charts and 
instruments used on naval vessels. Prior to that time 
each ship had to obtain its outfit of sextants, chronom- 
eters, charts, etc., as best it could and there was no 
provision made to assure their accuracy. 


It soon became evident that provision must be made 
for rating chronometers if these instruments were to 
be of value for navigating purposes. Lieutenant Wilkes 
established his observatory for the purpose of taking 
star sights to determine the exact time used in rating 
the chronometers which were assigned to his care. 

* * * 


In 1844 under Lieut. J. M. Gillies a regular observa- 
tory was built near 24th and E Streets, N. W., Wash- 
ington, and the scope of the institution began to en- 
large. 


The activities of this “National Observator¥” or 
“Naval Observatory” or “Depot of Charts and Instru- 
ments”—the last name which soon passed away—were 
manifold. Besides looking out for charts and instru- 
ments, it had an astronomical observatory, a hydro- 
graphic office, a meteorlogical observatory, and, later, 
a magnetic observatory. 


These activities became too diverse for a single in- 
stitution and in 1866 Congress established the United 
State Hydrographic’ Office, which took over the hydro- 
graphic work which the observatory had started. In 
1880 Congress apropriated funds for the purchase of 
the present site of the Observatory on Massachusetts 
Avenue, and this site was occupied in 1893. 

* of * 


AT PRESENT ihe activities of the Observatory in- 
~™ clude: 


(1) The continuous maintenance of observations of 
the heavenly bodies for improving the tables of the 
planets and their satellites, of the moon, and of the 
stars, and for determining the fundamental constants 
used in preparing the “American Ephemeris and Nauti- 
cal Almanac” and the “American Nautical Almanac.” 
At the same time the department of astronomical ob- 
servations furnishes the observations for determining 
the time. 


(2) The furnishing and transmission of daily time 
signals, both by radio and telegraph. 


* mS 


(3) The computing, preparing, and publishing of the 
“American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac” and the 
“American Nautical Almanac.” 


(4) The development, supply, upkeep, repair, and 
inspection of all navigational and surveying instru- 
ments used by naval vessels, whether surface, subma- 
rine, or aircraft. Some instruments are also furnished 
Coast Guard and Shipping Board vessels. 


For administrative purposes the Naval Observatory 

is divided into: The offices of the Superintendent 
and Assistant Superintendent; the offices of the astro- 
uomical council and executive committee; the library; 


the administrative section; the astronomical branch, 
which comprises the department of astronomical obser- 
vations with its five divisions and the department of 
the “Nautical Almanac,” and the nautical branch, 
which consists of the department of material with its 
six divisions. 


All navigational and surveying instruments used by 
the Navy are bought by the Naval Observatory, and 
this includes gyro compasses and appurtenances. The 
stock of instruments kept on hand is valued at nearly 
$2,000,000, but this does not include the gyros. A 
nautical instrument repair shop with 15 expert instru- 
ment makers is kept busy repairing nautical and sur- 
veying instruments. 

* * * 

All of the work of the Observatory is of practical 
utility, the only research work being in the primary 
work of the astronomical branch, astronomy of posi- 
tion. From the very beginning of the “Depot of Charts 
and Instruments” one of the most important activities 
of that depot and succeeding institutions has been the 
determination of time. A time ball was erected on the 
first Naval Observatory; in 1865 time signals were first 
sent out by telegraph from the time room; in 1904 they 
were first sent out by a naval radio station and early 
in 1905 the regular naval radio time signal was inaugu- 
rated—two years before any other nation adopted this 
practice. 


The mechanics of the determination of time are too 
complicated and technical for discussion within the lim- 
its of this article. The determination is based on ob- 
servations of selected stars which cross the meridian 
near the zenith at Washington and involves the use of 
elaborate precautions to insure accuracy of observation 


and recording. 
* ~ * 


A TIME signal with its error seldom exceeding .03 
second serves for ordinary purposes of commerce 
and navigation. But for scientists in their various 
quests for knowledge, such as the determination of 
gravity, the measurement of minute angles to the .001 
of a second, and the measurement of vast distances 
which can only be expressed in “light years,” the ac- 
curacy of time is all-important. Consequently the Ob- 
servatory calculates the error to the thousandth part 
of a second, as well as the time it takes for the signal 
to go through the transmitting instruments, i. e., the 
lag of each signal, and the tabulation is sent each 
month to those desiring it, whether they are in the 
United States, Europe, South Africa, or Australasia. 


Naval Observatory time signals have, been used for 
longitude work for many years, many foreign govern- 
ments having used them for purposes of settling dis- 
puted boundaries and for similar purposes. In 1913-14 
in conjunction with the French, the difference in longi- 
tude between Paris and Washington was determined by 
radio, using the Arlington and Eiffel Tower stations. 
This was a distance of about 3,830 miles, while the 
greatest distance in previous radio determination of 
longitude had been about 860 miles. 


a * * & 


Observations were made in October and November, 
1926, for determining a longitude net around the world, 
using the radio stations at Annapolis, Pearl Harbor, 
and Bordeaux, and occupying observing stations at San 
Diego, Shanghai, and Algiers, while secondary stations 
for observing were occupied all over the world. It is 
expected that the final results of this survey may show 
many errors in the present accepted positions of places, 
islands, etc., and subsequent observations may show 
movements of the earth’s crust which are suspected. 


From the beginning the Observatory has been a 
Naval Observatory, primarily for the United States 
Navy and merchant marine; and its aim is to benefit 
not only the service, but the world at large, notwith- 
standing the fact that it is an integral part of the na- 
tional defense. Naval radio stations, time service, 
“Nautical Almanac,” survey of the seas, are all vital 
to national defense. At present the Department of the 
Navy coordinates these various activities. 


In the next article of this series Capt. W. 
S. Crosley, Hydrographer, will tell of the work 
of the Hydrographic Office, Department of the 
Navy. 
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Lieut. Comdr. Alfred G. Zimmermann, det. 
Staff, C. in C., Asiatic Fit.; to Ree. Ship, 
New York, N. Y. 

Lieut. Medwin W. Arps, det. Harvard 
Univ., Cambridge, Mass.; to U. S. S. Florida. 

Lieut. Ransom K. Davis, det. Harvard 
Univ., Cambridge, Mass.; to staff Light 
Cruiser Divs., Sety. Flt. 

Lieut. Howard Kitchin, det. Harvard 
Univ., Cambridge, Mass. ;to U. S. S. Texas. 

Lieut. Wayne A. McDowell, det. U. S. S. 
S-46; to Navy Yard, Mare Island, Calif. 

Lieut. Robert E. Melling, det. Harvard 
Univ., Cambridge, Mass.; to U. S. S. Cali- 
fornia. 

Lieut. Logan C. Ramsey, det. Hydro. Off., 
Navy Dept.; to VT Sqdn. 2, Aircraft Sqdns., 
Battle Fit. 

Lieut. Castle J. Voris, det. U. S. S. New 
Mexico; to N. P., Pearl Harbor. Orders 
to Navy Yard, Puget Sound, Wash., re- 
voked. 

Lieut. Earl B. Wilkins, det. all duty; 
resignation effective June 30, 1927. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Thomas J. Kelly, det. Nav. 
Academy, Annapolis, Md.; to instr. of Univ. 
of Pittsburgh. Orders Columbia Univ., re- 
voked 


Lieut (j. g.) Ralph O. Myers, det. Yale 


2 5 ‘d S. Hutchinson, orders U. 
S. S. Sumner, revoked; cont. U. S. S. Wyo- 


ming. 


_Ensign Albert. S. Moore, 

Nevada; to R. B., Hampton Roads, Va. 
Ensign Warren F. Porter, det. U. S. S. 

Lawrence; to U, S. S. Melvin. 

_ Ensign Charles C. Pyne, to Navy Rifle 

Team, Waketicld, Mass. Orders Naval 


Academy, revoked, 
_ Ensign Harcoid M, Shanahan, orders U. S. 
s. Dallas, revoked; cont. U. 8. S. California. 
Ensign Charles T. Tonkin, Jr., det. all 
on effective July 19, 1927. 


duty; Yesignat 
Ensign Edwin R. Van Sickle, to Navy 
Orders Naval 


Rifle Team, Wakefield, Mass. 
Academy, revoked. 
y Capt. Edward C. White (M. C.), det. U. 
S. S. Arizona; to staff Comdr. Special 
Service Squadron. 
Comdr., John B. Pollard (M. C.), det. U. 
S. 8S. Isabel; to nearest Rec. Ship. 
r. Oscar Davis (M. C.), det. 
. sus; to U. S. S. Helena. 
Lieut Comar, James E. Miller (M. C.), 
det. 1 8. S. IIelena; to Nav. Station, Cavite. 
_ Lieut. (j. g.) Charles Stewart (M. C.), det. 
Nav. Ammun, Depot (Lake Denmark), 


Dover. N. J.; to resignation effective June 
15, 1927, 


det. U: S. S. 


agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary therefore in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 


A-3817 (S). Veterans’ Bureau — Recov- 
eries from beneficiaries. In section 28 of 
the World War Veterans’ Act of June 7, 
1924, 43 Stat. 615, as amended by the act of 
July 2, 1926, 44 Stat. 792, authorizing the 
Director of the Veterans‘ Bureau to waive 
recoveries of disability compensation, the 
term “any beneficiary” may be stated as in- 
cluding a person entitled to benefits under 
the War Risk Insurance Act or the World 
War Veterans’s Act, either under an ad- 
ministrative regulation or construction of 
other competent authority, in force when 
the payments were approved. 

A-18586. Transportation — Passenger — 
Through fare limited by combination of in- 
termediates — Veterans’ Bureau. Through 
fare in excess of combination of intermedi- 
ates not allowed unless protected by proper 
application for relief from the operation of 
section 4 of the Interstate Commerce Act 
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New Books Received by Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 


Fiction, 


books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 
gress card number is at end of last line. 


Cook (T.) firm, publishers, London. 
World cruise of the northern and south- 
ern hemispheres, sailing from New 
York January 7, returning May 31. 
108 p, illus. N. Y., T. Cook & son, 
1927. 27-10565 

The Farmer’s guide cook book; tested 
recipes contributed by readers of the 
Home and family department of the 
Farmer’s guide, Laura E. Shanks, edi- 
tor. 192 p. Huntington, Ind., The 
Farmer’s guide, 1927. 27-10449 

Feiling, Keith Grahame. England under 
the Tudors and Stuarts. (Home uni- 
versity library of modern knowledge.) 
256 p. London, Williams, 1927. 

27-10457 

Flory, Ezra. Character stories. 152 p. 

Elgin, Ill., The Elgin press, 1927. 
27-10555 

Given, Meta H. Eating for efficiency. 
64 p., Chicago, Ill., Home economics 
department, Evaporated milk asso., 
1927. 27-9511 

Hattersley, Lelia. Auction and contract 
bridge clarified. 3892 p., illus. N. Y., 
McBride, 1927. 27-9516 

Holland, Cecil. The art of make-up for 
‘stage & screen. 102 p. Hollywood, 
Calif., Cinematex publishing co., 1927. 

27-10451 

Amundsen, Roald Engelbregt Gravning. 

The first flight across the polar sea, by 

. . and Lincoln Ellsworth; with ad- 
ditional chapters by Joh. Hover, Hj. 
Riiser-Larsen, Gustav Amundsen, Finn 
Malmgren, B. L. Gottwaldt, with 39 
illustrations and a chart. 274 p, illus. 
London, Hutchinson, 1927. 27-10564 

Arnold, Benjamin William. Queen Vic- 
toria and her chief ministers.. 115 p. 
Boston, Badger, 1927. 27-10456 

Baldwin, Robert Dodge. Financing rural 
education; a critical study of pro- 
visions and practices in the several 
states, a text book of state school 
finance. (Rural education series.) 210 
p. Stevens Point, Wis., Rural service 
press, 1927. 27-10556 

Bell, Katharin. Mammy’s cook book. 160 
p. Los Angeles, Trade printing co., 
1927. 27-9510 

Bucknell university, Lewisburg, Pa. . . . 
Alumni catalog, 1851-1926 . . . comp. 
by the Alumni office, the General 
alumni association of Bucknell univer- 
sity, inc. (Bucknell university bulletin. 
25th ser., no. 6. Nov., 1926.) 245 p. 
Lewisburg, Pa., Bucknell university, 
1926. 27-9528 

Byrne, Henry Edward. Byrne simplified 
shorthand. 10th ed. 82 p. Dallas, 
Byrne publishing co., 1927. 27-9519 

Cole, George Watson. Early library de- 
velopment in New York state (1800- 
1900). 19 p. N. Y., New York public 
library, 1927. 27-9522 

A digest and an 

explanation of the New Jersey teach- 

ers pension and annuity fund law, in- 

cluding the text of the law and im- 

portant rulings. 144 p. Hoboken, N. 

J., Ida E. Housman, 1927. 27-9524 

How to play pocket 
billiards, for professional and amateur 
players. ... 56 p.,, illus. Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Confy sales co., 1927. 27-10566 

Lynch, Albert John. The rise and prog- 
ress of the Dalton plan, reflections and 
opinions after more than three years’ 
working of the pian, preface by Dr. C. 
W. Kimmins. 164 p. illus. London, G. 
Philip & son, 1926. 27-9527 

Leaves of 
Hellas; esays on some aspects of Greek 
literature. 300 p. N. Y., Longmans, 
1926. 27-10352 

Marsh, James Ernest. Stone decay and 
its prevention. 58 p. Oxford, B. Black- 
well, 1926. 27-9514 

McGee, R. A. Instructional units in 
woodfinishing. by ... and Arthur G. 
Brown. 128 p. illus. Milwaukee, Wis., 
Bruce publishing co., 1927. 27-10453 

New York. Public library. Jewish life 
in oriental countries a list of books 
and manuscripts cxhibited at the New 
York public library March 30th to De- 
cember 31st, 1926. Prepared and ar- 
ranged by Joshua Bloch. 15 p. N. Y., 
New York public library, 1927. 

27-9521 


Omar Khayyam. The rubsiyat of Omar 


Khayyam, the literal translation of 
the Ousely ms. at Oxford with a ren- 
dering ‘into English verse by C. S. 
Tute, with a foreword by E. Heron- 
Allen, F. R. S., and decorations by 
Elsie Keary, M. A. 90 p. Exeter, 5. 
Lee, 1926. 27-10430 
Palmblad, Harry Victor Emmanuel. 
Strindberg’s conception of history. 
(Columbia university Germanic stud- 
ies. Published also as thesis (Ph. D.) 
Columbia university, 1927.) 196 p. 
New York, Columbia university press, 
1927. 27-10429 
Palmbald, Harry Victor Emmanuel. 
Strindberg’s conception of history. 
(Columbia university Germanic stud- 
ies. Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia univer- 
sity, 1927. 196. p. New York, Colum- 
bia university press, 1927. 27-10434 
Patty, Willard Walter. Legal basis of the 
public secondary education program of 
the United States. 259 p. Albany, 
1927. 27-9525 
Royal baking powder company. New 


* 


York. Any one can bake, compiled by > 


the Educational department of the 
Royal baking powder co. 100 p., illyc. 
N. Y., Royal baking powder co., if 
27-9512 
Schott, Emmett Lee. ... A study of 
high school seniors of superior ability, 
(University of Missouri bulletin. v. 26, 
no. 13. Education ser. no. 20. Pubh- 
lished also as thesis (Ph. D.) Univer 
sity of Missouri, 1925.) 52 p., illus. 
Columbia, Mo., 1926. 27-27138 
Scotland. National library, Edinburgh. 
... Report. 1926. V. I. Edinburgh, 1927. 
27-10550 
Seiffert, Marjorie Allen. Ballards of ths 
singing bowl. 126 p. N. Y., Schibner, 
1927. 27-10432 
Shaw, Vivian Marguerite. Legends of 
letterland, by a big bird; a teachers’ 
or pupils’ handbrook of penmanship 
stories, lesson plans, colored .illustra- 
tions and jingling rhythms for teach- 
ing good, clear form of business writ- 
ing to’beginners. Plates by Miss 
Esther E. Painter. 62 p. Spokane, 
Inland American printing co., 1926. 
27-10557 
Steiger, George Nye. China and_ the 
Occident; the origin and development 
of the Be: » saovement. 349 p. New 
Haven, Yale university press, 1927. 
27-10454 
Thomas, George Clifford. Golf archi- 
tecture in America, its strategy and 
construction. 342 p., illus. Los An- 
geles, The Times-mirror press, 1927. 
27-9517 
. . Handbook 
40 p., illus. 


Vassar college. Library . 
for new students 1926. 
Poughkeepsie, N. 
1926. 


—-—-———_—_—_—_—_—__———_ 
| Government Books 
and Publications 


Catalouge of Copyright Entries. Copy- 
right Office, Library of Congress. Part 
3: Musical Compositions, including list 
of copyright renewals, list of notices 
of users. Subscription price for Part 
3, $1 a year. [6-35347] 

The Official Gazette of the United States 
Patent Office, including Patents, Trade- 
Marks, Designs and Labels, Issued 
Tuesday, May 31, 1927. Subscription 
price $10 ped year. [4-18256] 

The Motorization of Germany. Based on 
the Reports by Representatives of the 
United States Departments of State 
and Commerce and Material from other 
Sources. Compiled by H. C. Schuette, 
Automotive Division, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Trade 
Information Bulletin No. 485. Price 10 
cents 27-26540 

United States Government Master Speci- 
fication for Portland Cement. Issued 
by the Bureau of Standards. Price 10 
cents. 27-26560 

Wintering Beef Cattle in the Appala- 
chian Region. By W. H. Slack, Animal 
Husbandry Division, Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Department of Agriculture. 
Department Circular 408. Price 5 cents. 

Agr. 27-413 


Army Orders 


Infantry. 

First Lieut. William J. French, relieved 
from assignment to 4th Infantry, Fort Mis- 
soula, Mont., assigned to 30th Infantry, 
Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. 

Second Lieut. James W. Clinton, 30th 
Infantry, relieved from duty at Presidio 
of San Francisco, assigned to Fourth In- 
fantry, Fort Missoula, Mont. 

Second Lieut. George V. Holoman, re- 
lieved from duty with 29th Infantry, Fort 
Benning, Ga., assigned to Air Corps, re- 
porting to Brooks Field, Tex. 

First Lieut. Clinton J. Ancker, Sixth In- 
fantry, is relieved from further treatment 
at Walter Reed General Hospital, to re- 
join his station at Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 

Quartermaster Corps. 

Col. Will H. Point, now at Letterman 
General Hospital, San Francisco, Calif., to 
report to Army and Navy General Hospital, 
Hot Springs National Park, Ark. 

Capt. William D. Candler, relieved from 
detail with the Organized Reserves, Fourth 
Corps Area, at Columbia, S. C., to report 
to Quartermaster General... 


One Aim 


Lieut. Col. Odiorne H. Sampson, relieved 
from duty in office of the Quartermaster 
General, to report to Philadelphia Quarter- 
master Intermediate Depot, Pa. ~ 

Maj. Thomas N. Gimperling, gfe termas- 
ter Corps, relieved from duty in office of 
Chief of Militia Bureau, Washington, to 
report for duty as student, Quartemaster 
Corps School, Philadelphia. 

Second Lievt. Forrest Francis Vernia, 
Reserve, New Albany, Ind., ordered to 
active duty, reporting to Jeffersonville 
(Indiana) quartermaster intermediate 


depot. 
Other Branches. 

Maj. Robert P. Williams, Medical Corps, 
relieved from further duty at Medical Field 
Service School, Carlise Barracks, Pa., ae- 
signed to First Medical Regiment, same 
post. ‘ 

Maj. Henry W. Hall, orders- assignin 
him to duty at Fort Riley, Kans., amende 
to detail him to duty with First Cavalry 
Division, Fort Bliss, Tex. . 

First Lieut. Edward L. Field 


\ Sibert, 
' Artillery, 2 months. 
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For years we have been rated highest by the Health 
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About Five Per Cent 


Of Total Cotton Lands | 
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Sugar 


Production of Sugar in Australia Given 


As 504,000 Short Tons for Current Season 


: -| Advices to Department of Agriculture Estimate Export- 
Are in Flooded Area able Surplus at 134,000 Tons. 


Situation Affecting Long Sta- 
ple Variety Causes Brisk 
Demand and Sharp Rise 
in Prices on Market. 


A discussion of the efiect of the Mis- 
sissippi River flogd on cotton and other 
field crops and on the cotton market has 
just been issued by the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economies as part of the June 
summary of the agricultural situation. 

Approximately 5 per cent of the cot- 
ton average in the United States in 
1926 was contained in the area which has 
been flooded, according to Joseph A. 
Becker, agricultural statistician of the 
Division of Crop and Livestock Esti- 
mates of the Bureau, who is the author 
of the discussion of the effect of the 
flood on cotton and other field crops. 

Over 30 per cent of the area devoted 
to the production of long staple cot- 
ton is in the flooded districts. Cotton 
may be planted in northern Louisiana 
territory as late as June 15, but injury 
from the boll weevil is likely to be great 
with the late planting, it is reported. 

song Staple Prices Increase. 

The sharp rise in price of long staple 
cotton from the middle of April to the 
middle of May amounted to approxi- 
mately 2 cents per pound, and was 
paralleled by a rise of 1 cent for Egyp- 
tian cottons, which are also of staple 
qualifications, according to A. M. Age- 
lasto, assistant chief marketing specialist 
in the Division of Cotton Marketing, 
author of the discussion of the effect of 
the flood on the cotton market. 

The full text of both statements fol- 
lows: 

The Mississippi flood has inundated in 
the states of Missouri, Arkansas, Ten- 
nessee and Mississippi about 3,300,000 
acres of land in farms, of which about 
2,500,000 acres may be termed crop land. 
Previous to the breaking of the levees 
south of the Red River there were about 
800,000 acres of land in farms inundated 
in Louisiana, of which about 600,000 
acres were crop land. No estimate has 
been made as yet of the area inundated 
since the breaks south of the Red River. 


Million Bales Produced in Area. 

In this vast area were produced last 
year about a million bales of cotton on 
about 2,000,000 acres of land. This rep- 
resents about 5 per cent of the cotton 
acreage of the United States for last 
year. The flooded portions of these 
states, however, include the heart of the 
long-staple producing area of the United 
States, and probably somewhat over 30 
per cent of the area devoted to the pro- 
duction of long-staple cotton is included 
in the flooded area. 

The acreage of crops planted prior to 
the flood was not large. “Planting is pro- 
gressing locally as the flood waters re- 
cede over the entire area except, of 
course, in Louisiana. Cotton is being 
planted in the mud, and the total acreage 
planted will be determined by many con- 
flicting factors. 

Cotton may be planted in this terri- 
tory as late as June 1 in Missouri; to as 
late as June 15 in northern Louisiana, 
although cotton planted as late as this 
is likely to be injured by the boll weevil. 

Loss of work animals and of seed cot- 
ton, extent to which farm laborers re- 
turn, current price of cotton, and the 
general disorganization due to the de- 
struction of homes and loss of equip- 
ment are all factors which must be con- 
tended with in planting the 1927 crop. 


Shifting in Crops Planted. 


not been as large as might be supposed. 
Losses of hogs and chickens ‘vere very 
heavy. Entomologists state that over- 
flows of this kind are usually followed 
by serious damage from cut worms, grass 
worms, and fall leaf worms. Corn, cow- 
peas, soy beans, and sorgo may be 
planted later than cotton, and it is an- 
ticipated that the acreages of these crops 
will be larger than originally intended 
to be planted by farmers in these areas. 


Of the 735,000 acres of crop land over- 
flowed in Mississippi, it is expected that 
less than 650,000 acres will be free from 
water in time to be planted this year. 
In Missouri most of the land overflowed 
will be cropped this year, though. there 
wikgbe considerable shifts in crop acre- 
ages. 

In Tennessee, where the flood was due 
to the overflow of local streams and not 
due to the break in the levees along the 
Mississippi River, most of the crop land 
will be in the crops again this year, but 
there will be considerable shifting in 
crop acreages due to soil conditions. 

* * * 


Flood Conditions Affect Market. 

The inundated cotton areas in Missis- 
sippi largely produce long-staple varie- 
ties of cotton which command premiums 
over the staple cottons. Anxiety on the 
part of users of such cottons has created 
a very brisk demand for them since the 
flood conditions became serious, with the 
result that sharp rises in prices have 
eccurred during the past few weeks. 

During the middle of Apwil cotton of 
middling grade having staple length of 
1% inches was quoted, delivered at Caro- 
lina mill points, at about 4% cents per 
pound over New York July future con- 
tracts, which were ruling at that time 
at about 14% cents, and these same cot- 
tons were quoted at about 5% cents 
more than July future contracts by the 
middle of May, at which time July fu- 
ture contracts at New York were quoted 
around 15% cents. 


Another effect on prices by the flood 
was the activity im prices for Egyptian 
cottons, which are also of staple quali- 
fications. During the period under re- 
view the prices for Egyptian cottons 
rose from 4 to 5 cents per pound. There 
. are annually imported into the United 
States about 250,000 to 300,000 bales of 
Egyptian long-staple cottons, 


Australian sugar production for 1926- 
27 was 504,000 short tons, with an ex- 
portable surplus of approximately 134,- 
000 require- 
ments, according to a report just received 
by the Department of Agriculture front 
the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture at Rome. The report states that 
the 1926-27 preduction showed a decline 
of 80,646 short tons from the record pro- 
duction of 1925-26 of which 236,00C short 
tons were exported at a considerable loss 
to the industry. Cost of production has 
been higher in Australia than the world 
price for sugar, and consequently it is 
believed a sharp decline in exports of 
Australian sugar may be expected. 

The full Department’s 
statement follows: 

A revised estimate places the 
tralian sugar crop at 504,000 short tons 


short tons over domestic 


text of the 


Aus- 


as compared with the record crop of 
585,000 short tons produced in 1925-26, 
according to a cable to the Department 
the International 
This 


of Agriculture from 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome. 


ij indicates a crop well above the domestic 


requirement which is placed at approxi- 
mately 330,000 short tons. 


Industry Subsidized. 

It is not considered probable that su- 

gar production in Australia will increase 
far beyond the amount required for do- 
mestic consumption. The cost of pro- 
ducing sugar in Australia has been 
greater than the price of sugar in the 
world market, due partly, at least, to 
labor restrictions, to compensate for 
which the industry has been subsidized 
by bounties and partly by fixed prices. 
Any considerable surplus produced over 
that required for domestic needs must 
be soid abroad at lower prices, and ac- 
cordingly is regarded as undesirable. 
« In 1925, when Australia produced her 
record crop of 584,646 short tons raw 
sugar, 236,000 short tons were exported 
at a considerable loss to the industry. 
according to a report from Trade Com- 
missioner E. G. Babbitt at Sydney, in 
which he quotes an article in “The Daiiy 
Telegraph” of February 8, 1927. The 
net value of the crop sold abroad was 
$49.05 per short ton (£11 5s. 9d. per 
long ton), whereas the price of sugar 
in Australia was fixed at $117.31 per 
short ton (£27 per long ton), in accord- 
ance with an agreement between the 
governments of the State of Queensland 
and the Commonwealth. Special conces- 
sions to consumers of sugar, and for 
administration and other costs of the 
Sugar Board, however, reduced the Aus- 
tralian price to $112.97 per short ton 
(£26 per long ton.) Pooling the Aus- 
tralian price with the world market 
price results in an average price of 
$86.59 per short ton (£19 10s. 7d. per 
long ton), which may be considered as 
the average price which the Queensland 
sugar industry received for the entire 
crop, according to the report. 

Within recent years cost of produc- 
tion has increased considerably due to 
increased wages of cane cufters and to 
shorter work hours. <A ruling of the 
Board of Trade and Arbitration reduced 
the 48-hour week in the Queensland 
mills to a 44-hour week, which is one 
factor tending to increase the cost of 
sugar production, a¢cording to Consul 
R. L. Rankin at New Castle, New South 
Wales. 


White Labor Used. 
The high cost of sugar production in 


| Australia is mostly due to the “white 
Losses of work stock and of cattle have | 


Australia” policy, which prohibits the 
use of cheap colored labor in the cane 
fields. This policy, which dates back sev- 
eral years has both popular and govern- 
mental support, as it has been instru- 
mental in checking immigration of col- 
ored faces from neighboring countries 
and islands, states Consul Rankin. 

The first legislation which directly af- 
fected the “white Australia” policy was 
in 1902, when an excise tariff of 65 cents 
per 100 pounds (3 shillings per ewt.) of 
manufactured sugar was charged and a 
rebate of 87 cents per short ton (4 shill- 
ings per long ton) allowed on all sugar 
cane delivered for manufacture in the 
production of which white labor had been 
employed after February 28, 1902. This 
rebate was calculated on the basis of 
cane giving 10 per cent of sugar, and 
was increased or decreased proportion- 
all¥ according to any variation from this 
standard. In 1903 the rebate was abol- 
ished and the Sugar Bounty Act was 
substituted, which provided for a bounty 
of 87 cents per short ton (4 shillings per 
long ton) of cane. The rates were raised 
in 1910 to $1.30 per short ton (6 shillings 
per long ton) cane of 10 per cent qual- 
ity grown by white labor, provided rates 
of wages and conditions of employ- 
ment of such labor were fair and 
reasonable. This remained in effect un- 
til 1912, when both, the sugar bounty and 
the sugar excise tax were abolished, at 
the same time employment of colored 
labor in connection with the industry 
was prohibited. 

For the period 1915 to 1922 the Com- 
monwealth assumed control of the Au- 
stralian sugar output, paying the grow- 
ers a fixed price of $78.21 per short ton 
raw sugar (£18 per long ton) in 1915 
which was raised to $91.25 (£21) in 1917. 
An agreement was made in 1920, with 
the Queensland Government for a period 
of three years, which fixed the price 
for the first year at $131.80 per short 
tone raw sugar (£30 6s. 8 d. per long 
ton), and making that price the minimum 
for each suceeding season, any increase 
being limited to the extra cost of produc- 
tion due to higher wages paid to the 
sugar workers to meet the increased cost 
of living. In 1923 the Commonwealth 
provided for a Sugar Pool Board free 
from Government control to take charge 
of the sugar output. The sugar price 
was te be fixed by a competent tri- 
bunal-but was not to exceed $117.31 per 


short ton (£27 per long ton) raw sugar. 
The embargo against the importation of 
sugar grown by colored labor which had 
been in effect for some time was to be 
definitely withdrawn June 30, 1925, after 
which date the sugar industry was to 
be protected from unfair competition by 
means of the customs tariff. The tri- 
bunal i.ppointed in April, 1924, fixed the 
price of raw sugar at $117.31 per short 
ton (£27 per long ton). 
Agreement Extended. 

A further agreement between Queens- 
land and the Commonwealth Government 
in 1925 arranged that the embargo on 
imports of sugar grown by colored labor 
be extended three years from September 
1, 1925. The price of sugar for home 
consumption was to remain at $117.31 
per short ton (£27 per long ton) less 
$4.35 per short ton (£1 per long ton) 
to defray administrative and general ex- 
penses of the Sugar Board and to pro- 
vide special concessions to certain con- 
sumers of sugar, while for the portion re- 
served for export the price was fixed 
at $41.28 per short ton (£9 10s. per long 
ton) subject to realiziation adjustment. 

As a result of these regulations the 
sugar industry progressed considerably. 
The guaranteed price induced mill own- 
ers to make considerable additions to 
their plants, thereby increasing the effici- 
cacy of the mills while farmers in nearly 
every district put ne\; areas under cane, 
using in many cases land that had been 
unused for years. Accordingly, the to- 
tal acreage under cane increased 57 per 
cent during the crop years 1920-21 to 
1924-25. The total crop except about 
3,000 short tons is cane sugar, of which 
94 per cent is grown in Queensland, the 
balance being grown in New South 
Wales. Bect sugar has averaged about 
3,000 short tons in the post-war period, 
while in the pre-war period only about 
1,000 short tons were produced. Beet 
sugar is produced in Victoria at one fac- 
tory located at Maffra. 
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Cotton 


Specialist Declares 
Inspection Is Need 


For Exported Apples 


Edwin Smith Says Sixty to | 


Seventy Per Cent of 
Exports Are Not 
Graded. 


Inspection and grading of apples for 


export trade would be an improvement, | 


in general, according to an oral state- 


ment just made by Edwin Smith, fruit | 
specialist in Europe for the Department | 


of Agriculture, who is now in Washing- 
ton. 

“Sixty to 70 per cent of the apples 
exported in 1926-27 were not graded,” 
Mr. Smith said. As most of the apples 
are sold at auction, prices were based 

evident quality and not 
In many cases, ungraded apples brought 
prices higher than those paid for graded 
apples. On the other hand, difficulties 


were experienced because some shippers | 
of ungraded apples packed apples with | 
small or inferior apples in the center of | 


the barrel.” 

Compulsory grading of 
been adopted by th« 
for the coming shipping season, accord- 


apples 


ing.to Mr. Smith. Fed States. have such | 


compulsory laws, and the Federal stand- 
ards are uesd only when desired by the 
shippers. 


Farms Are Insured 
On Cooperative Plan 


{Continued from Page 1.) 
of all the farm property insurable against 
fire in the United States. 

There are in addition about 40 wind- 
storm insurance companies carrying 
risks estimated at $2,000,000,000; also, 
30 hail insurance compal.ies and 25 live- 
stock insurance agencies, all of which 
are farmers’ companies operating on a 
cooperative basis. 

The volume of risks carried by the hail 


Everything smokers ever hoped 
or ~an all-satisfying taste 


True TOBACCO TASTE needs no 


artificial aids. 


If the tobaccos are good enough, 
they alone will give sweetness, mel- 
low richness, mildness, and every- 
thing a man wants in a cigarette. 

AndinChesterfield they do! Select- 
ed for their ripeness, fragrance and 
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| Stocks of Wheat in Store in Home Markets 


Decreased 3,677,000 Bushels in Past Week 


Domestic Supplies of Corn Increased, While Those of 


Oats and Rye Were Lower Than Preceding Week. 
cali pacenmnannapiend 


Stocks of corn in store in domestic 
markets increased 393,000 bushels from 
31,322,000 bushels at the end of the 
week ended May 28 to 31,715,000 buskels 
on June 4, according to the 
report of the Bureau of Agricultural 
stocks. 

Wheat, including both domestic and | 
Canadian wheat in store in United | 


| 
| 
weekly | 
| 


States markets, decreased 3,677,000 
bushels. Stocks of oats and rye also de- 
creased, but the quantity of flax in store 
in United States markets increased 
slightly. 

An increase in the quantity of domes- 
tic barley in store in United States mar- 
kets was offset by a decrease in 
Canadian barley, according to the re- 
port, the full text of which follows: 


Commercial grain stocks at the close of the week ended June 4, 1927, according 
to reports to the United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics with confirmed 
or revised totals for the preceding week were as follows: 

Domestic Grain in Store and Afloat at United States Markets—(Thousand bushels.) 


Wheat 
(A) B) C) 
2,504 : 

25,166 


Interior & Lake Ports (AC)......... 


Total current week 
Total previous week (revised) (AG).. 


Total current week (BA) 


fas Total previous week (revised) (BC) 


29,495 


Canadian Grain in Store in Bond in United States Markets—(Thousand bushels.) 


Corn Oats Rve Barley Flax 
CD) (F) (G) 
120 


2,401 


982 
18,059 


ror 


fee 
+ 2 de 
1 3,055 


651 ‘ 
2 
83 3,046 


19,041 2,5 1,429 
22,564 3,7 1,596 
Oats Rye 
(B) (©) 
207 739 


292 792 


Barley Fla 
(F) (G) 
976 7 

7 


1,575 & 


Wheat 
(A) 
14,466 
16,749 


United States Grain in Store in Canadian Markets.—(Thousand bushels.) 


Total current week (FA) 


| Total previous week (revised) (IB) 


associations, though large, is not defi- 
nitely known. Livestock insurance com- 
are relatively unimportant as 
measured by the volume of risks carried. 

Recently a new type of farmers’ mu- 
tual insurance company entered the 
field, namely, the automobile insurance 
company. Four such organizations are 
now operating, one of which operates in 
eight states and is rapidly enlarging | 
its territory. 

These associations are all located in 
the Middle West. Insurance written by 
these companies includes protection 
against fire, theft, collision, property 
damage and public liability, or injury 
to persons, 


| of Montrose, 


Flax 
(G) 


Oats R 
(Cc) (D 
1,432 869 
1.658 406 


Barley 
(F) 


see 


Wheat 
(A) 


1,333 


Corn 

(B) 
1,452 
1,292 


Consideration Given Plan 
To Drain Land in Colorado 


The Bureau of Reclamation, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, stated orally on 
June 7 that the Chamber of Commerce 
Uncompahgre Project, 
Colo., in cooperation with the Montrose 
Bar Association, has been considering a 
plan whereby several thousand acres of 
land east and southeast of Montrose will 
be drained and protected from future 
seepage. 

It is contemplated that the drainage 
will be accomplished by open ditch. 


/ 


fine smoking qualities these tobaccos 


are put together exactly right! 


spoiled. 


You get the full benefit of their 
rare goodness, unchanged and un- 


No over-sweetening—the world’s 
best tobaccos in the most satisfying 
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Reclamation 


Flax Seed Production 
Of World Is Larger 


In Present Season 


Estimates of International In- 
stitution of Agriculture 
Indicate Gain of 
5.9 Per Cent. 


Worid preduction of fiaxseed during 
the 1926-27 season will be larger than in 
the preceding seasons, according to esti- 
mates received by the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture from countries 
which produced 99 per cent of the crup 
in the period 1909-13 and 1921-25, as 
cabled to the Department of Agriculture. 

India reports an increase of 8.2 per 
cent for the 1926-27 season in the pro- 
duction of rape and mustard as com- 
pared with the crop of last year. 

The full text of the cablegram follows: 

The 1926-27 flaxseed crop of India 
is estimated at 16,298,000 bushels, or 
1.6: per cent above last year’s crop of 
16,040,000 bushels. This is 20.8 per cent 
below the average production for the 
years 1909 to 1913, which was placed. at 
20,578,000 bushels. o 

Estimates of production have now 
been received from all important pro- 
ducing countries. The total for ali coun- 
tries reporting 1926 production amounts 
to 147,965,000 bushels compared with 
157,192,000 bushels produced by the same 
countries in 1925 a decrease of 5.9 per 
cent, and 110,460,000 bushels for the 
years 1909-1913. 

During the periods 1909-1913, and 
1921-1925 these countries accounted for 
99 per cent of the estimated world re- 
duction of flaxseed. 

The production of rape and mustard 
seed in India for the 1926-27 season is 
reported at 1,101,000 short tons, or 8.2 
per cent, above last year’s crop of 1,018,- 
000 short tops. 
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Railroads: 


0. P. Van Sweringen 
Offers to Sell Erie 
Stocks at Sacrifice 


Market Value of Holdings 
About $10,000,000 More 
Than Option Given to 
Cc. & O. He Testifies. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
me is the dominant one. My personal 
interest is wholly subordinate. 

“J understand the certified audit of the 
cost of these shares has been filed. This 
information was given to the board of the 
railway company and I have brought and 
hand you, as a part of my testimony, the 
complete detail on that subject. With the 
information all in the record, I hope this 
Commission, if it finds the proposed ac- 
quisition to be in the public interest, will 
find a way to pass on the other questions 
in time to allow the company to avail 
itself of the Nickel Plate option on the | 
Pere Marquette shares, reserving if nec- | 
essary for fuller consideration the price 
upon the so-called Van Sweringen shares. 

I will renew the Van Sweringen op- 
tion as ofter as may be necessary. In 
other words, I do not want any question 
which is prely personal to me to delay 
the determination of other questions so 
that there will be any chance of the C. 
& O., losing the benefit of this Nickel 
Plate option.” 

Cost Figures Introduced. 

Mr. Van Sweringen then put into the 
record a statement by Ernst & Ernst, 
accountants, showing the cost of the 
Vaness Company, the Van Sweringen 
personal holding company, of the Erie 
and Perre Marquette stocks held by it 
on September 30, 1926, the day follow- 
ing that on which the C. & O. directors 
approved the plan for the purchase of 
control of the two companies, including 
stock held by the Van Sweringen inter- 
ests personally as well as by the Nickel 
Plate Company. This showed that 23,695 
shares of Erie first preférred stock had 
cost $1,059,044.68; 22,305 shares of Erie 
second preferred $906,748.67; 345,239 
shares of Erie common $11,122,873.66, 
and 36,500 shares of Pere Marquette 
common $2.386.316. The option prices to 
the C. & O. were $45.875 per share for 
Frie first preferred, $43.75 for second | 
preferred, $54.50 for common, and $110 | 
for Pere Marquette common. 

The questions anc answers also 
brought out that the Nickel Plate option 
to the C. & O fixes a price of $110 for 
169,100 shares of Pere Marquette com- 
mon and $639,162 as the cost to the 
Nickel Plate of 5,800 additional shares 
of Pere Marquette. 

Mr. Anderson asked Mr. Van Swer- 
ingen if he had bought or sold Erie stock 
since his testimony in the Nickel Plate 
case in 1925. He replied that he had but 
not since the date of the option, October 
16, 1926. Mr. Anderson then asked for 
a complete statement of the purchases | 
and sales of Erie and Pere Marquette 
stocks by the Van Sweringen interests 
between those dates. Herbert Fitzpat- 
rick, general counsel of the C. & O., ob- 
jected, saying that the actual cost of the 
shares proposed to be sold to the C. & 
O., only was relevant. 

Mr. Anderson insisted on his right:to | 
go to the source of the stock purchases 
and inquire into all other dealings in the 
same stock, “going behind this statement 
of Ernst & Ernst.” As he is chairman of 
this company we have a right,” he said, 
“to inquire into his entire dealings in 
these stocks.” 

Director Mahaffie overruled the 
jection and Mr. Fitzpatrick noted an j 
exception. Mr. Van Sweringen then 
said he would be glad to furnish the in- 
formation. i 

Mr. Anderson questioned the witness 
regarding the events that led up to the 
decision of the C. & O. directors at a 
meeting on September 29 to adopt the 
plan proposed by a special committee 
for the purchase of Erie and Pere Mar- | 
quette stocks, in place of the earlier 
plan for a unification of those three roads 
with the Nickel Plate. which had been 
disapproved by the Commission, and 
after the Committee had once been in- 
structed to work out a new plan covering 
the same roads. | 

Denies Calling Meeting. 

Mr. Anderson asked if it was not true | 

that all that was done between July 2, | 


ob- | 





iC. & O., 


| sion suspended from June 7, 


| road Company’s tariff I. C. 


1926, and September 29, 1926, was done | 


by Mr. Van Sweringen because there was 
no meeting of the committee. Mr. Van 
Sweringen said he was not conscious of 
anything having been done except by the | 
committee but that there had been some 
discussion of the plan to buy Erie and 
Pere Marquette stocks just prior to the 
meeting of the committee. Myr. Ander- 
son asked if he had not called the meet- 
ing on September 
mittee what he wanted done. Mr. Van | 
Sweringen said he had not, but that he 
did not remember just who first sug- 
gested the plan. 

He said the committee 
being held just before 
the board of directors, 
for it, and that he, 
meeting, was called into the 


meeting was 
the meeting 
which had to wait 


of 


committee 


29 and told the com- | 


being in the board | 





room and asked if he would give an 
option to the C. & O., covering the hold- 
ings of himself and brother, M. J. Van 
Sweringen, and their associates. 

“My reply was: Write 
fix the price yourselves,” he said. “They 
fixed it and I probably gave them an ap- 
proximation of the number of shares 
shortly afterward the option was given.” 

Questioned regarding a _ statement 
made by Mr. Van Sweringen to the com- 
mittee that he knew of a block of 131,500 
shares of Erie common stock that prob- 
ably could be purchased at the option 
price of $34.50, Mr. Van Sweringen said 
no contract existed to purchase it and 
that he knew who held it at that time and 
so far as he knew still held it, but that 
he did not feel privileged to give the 
names. Asked if it was not owned by 
George F. Baker, of New York, he de- 
clined to answer. He said that some 
stock was purchased by the C. & O. at 
within the option price from two of the 
directors and from the son of one of the 


% 


the ticket and | 
| 
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directors, who had purchased it without 
his father’s knowledge, at the market 
price. 

Adger having stated that he and his 
associates, including the Vaness Com- 
pany, owned a majority of the stock of 
the Nickel Plate Company, Mr. Van 
Sweringen was asked about a letter writ- 
ten by J. J. Bernet, then president of the 
Nickel Plate, stating that company was 
unwilling to sell its Pere Marquette 
stock to the C. & O., except as part of 
a unification plan which would include 
the purchase of Nickel Plate stock. Mr. 
Van Sweringen said he had not 
the condition but that Mr. Bernet had, 
and that although he was willing to 
back up anything Mr. Bernet said he 
did not recall that Mr. Bernet had ever 
been authorized to make any offer to sell 
the Nickel Plate to the C. & O. He said, 
however, the letter did not constitute an 
offer. Mr. Anderson also referred to 
later correspondence in which the Nickel 


Plate agreed to sell its Pere Marquette | 
and asked the wit- | 


stock to the C. & O., 
ness to furnish a statement showing the 
actual cost of the stock to the Nickel 
Plate. An objection by C. & O., counsel 
was overruled by Director Mahaffie. 
Questioned on Stock Transfers. 

Mr. Van Sweringen also ques- 
tioned and asked to furnish more com- 
plete memoranda later regarding trans- 
actions by which the Nickel Plate Com- 
pany transferred its holdings of 
Marquette to the Special Investment 
Corporation of which it owned the stock 
and by which the latter turned over its 


was 


made | 
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McFadden Act Makes Banking Policy Secure 


Declares Deputy Comptroller of C urrency 


Removes Future of Federal Reserve Banks From Poli- 
New York Bankers. 


tics, Mr. Collins Tells New Y« Tells 


The foundations of the national bank- 
ing policy are now as firm and as secure 
as it is possible to make them, in the 
opinion of the Deputy Comptroller of the 
Currency, Charles W. Collins. 


In an address at the New York State 
Bankers Association Convention in Wash- 
ington, on June 7, Mr. Collins said that 
by enactment of the so-called McFadden 
law, Congress had removed from “the 
exigencies of partisan politics” the last 
important quesiion—renewal of Federal 
Reserve Bank charters. With this ques- 
tion settled so that it will take a ma- 
jority of Congress to change the policy, 
Mr. Collins believed that the cap stone of 
the national banking structure had been 
placed and that business may now go 
forward with assurance of a permanent 


| policy. 


While the country has two systems of 
banking in the State and national 
stitutions, the Deputy Comptroller 


in- 
de- 


| clared there was only one theory of bank- 


| ing. 
Pere 


C. & O. stock recently to the Chesapeake | 


Corporation, an investment company. 
After reference had been made to pur- 
chases of 345,000 shares of C. & O., stock 
by the Special Investment Corporation, 
Director Mahaffie asked how this could 
be reconciled with a promise made by the 
Nickel Plate Company at the time it 
asked authority for several of its direc- 
tors to serve as interlocking directors 
of the C. & O., that it would not acquire 
more than 20 per cent of the stock of 
the C. & O., 
Commission. 

Mr. Van Sweringen said he understood 
that after the Nickel Plate directors had 
all resigned as directors of the C. & O., 
in 1926, some action had been taken by 
which “that covenant was dissolved.” He 
said he did not know exactly what action 
and that the general counsel of 
Nickel Plate would be 
on that. Mr. Anderson asked that the 
record on that point be filed. and also 
for copies of the charter and by-laws of 


the Investment Corporation and details | 


regarding its capitalization 
chases. An objection by Mr. 
was overruled. 
‘ In response 


and _pur- 
Fitzpatrick 
to questions Mr. 
poration had acquired 345,000 shares of 
stock from the Investment Cor- 
poration and 255,000 shares from the 
Van Sweringen interests and stock af 


the | 
the best witness | 


Van ! 
Sweringen said that the Chesapeake Cor- | 


| McFadden 
| a basis as nearly perpetual “ 


These two systems have in his view 
been moulded _ into compact 
scheme and from this arrangement Mr. 
Collins thought the national financial 
policies would be furthered. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks, which under the 
Act will hold the charters on 
as our tradi- 
tions permit,” will be agencies through 
which thé national financial policies will 
be carried out, he said. 

“We have, therefore,” 
tinued, “passed the 
with our 


now one 


Mr. Collins con- 
experimental stage 
systems of banking. We have 


; definitely affirmed our faith in our exist- 


; | cial 
without an application to the | 


ing institutions. The business and finan- 
interests of the country may now 
move forward with the assurance of the 


support of a system of banking practi- | : ; 
| largement of the charter powers of na- 


cally permanent in its corporate exist- 


} ence.” 





the Chesapeake Corporation was distribu- | 
ted to the Nickel Plate stockholders in | 


the ratio of 1.7 shares for each share of 
Nickel Plate common. 

Mr. Anderson asked also for 
ment showing the cost to the Vaness 
Company of the C. & O., stock it had 
acquired and turned over to the Chesa- 
peake Corporation in addition to the 174,- 
800 shares held by it at the time of Mr. 
Van Sweringen’s former testimony. 

“IT guess there is no objection,” 
the v-itness, 
are going a long way.” 


a state- 


The full text of Mr. Collins’ 
follows: 

The fundamental 
called McFadden Bank Act to 
strengthen and perpetuate the Federal 
Reserve System and it is by its ultimate 
effect upon that System that it will be 
judged. Post-war economic conditions 
had brought into being a great variety 
of changes in the procedure of corporate 
financing and in business methods and 
organization. The period of peace be- 
ginning with the year 1919, as compared 
with the pre-war period ending in 1914, 
marks a new economic era in the affairs 
of this country and of the world. The 
World War had shaken the entire social 
fabric of civilization and we emerged 
with new ideas and new desires. It, 
therefore, became necessary for the busi- 
ness of banking to adjust itself to these 
new conditions in order thereby to ren- 


speech 


the 


was 


purpose of so- 


| der a banking service commensurate with 


| 


these modern demands. 


Charters Broadened 
By State Banks 


We have in the United States tc 


| Systems of banks but we have only one 


said | 
“but it seems to me that you } s 
| same field. 


He was also asked to furnish a state- | 
ment as to the cost of the 600,000 shares | 


of C. & O., stock to the Chesapeake Cor- 
poration and Director Mahiffis overruled 
an objection. 

The hearing 
June 8. 


is to be continued on 


| Schedules Suspended 


On Switching Charges 


By an order entered on June 6, in 
Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 


2923, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
1927, 


January 7, 1 
schedules 
Nos. 


as published in Supplements 
16 and 18 to Mobile and Ohio Rail- 
C. No. B-690. 

The suspended schedules propose to 
increase the switching charges at prac- 
tically all points on the Mobile and Ohio 
R. R. 
to $3.60 per 


car to a uniform charge of 


| $6.30 per car on line haul traffic 


Proposal to Increase 


Sugar Rates Suspended | tional bank legislation the 


By an order entered on 
vestigation 
2924, the 
sion susper 


June 6, in In- 
and Suspension Docket No. 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 
ided from June 7, 1927, 
January 7, 1928, the operation of certain 
schedules as published in Agent W. P. 
Emmerson’s tariff I. C. C. No. 118 and 
Supplement No. 2 thereto. 

The suspended schedules propose 
crease the 


to in- 
rates on import and coastwise 
shipments of sugar from New Orleans, 
Port Chalmette and Three Oaks, La., 
destinations in Oklahoma. 


to 


Shipments of Locomotives 
Are Increased for May 


Shipments of railroad locomotives from 
principal manufacturing plants in May 
totaled 109, as compared with 98 in 
April, the 
nounced in a statement on June 7. 
ments in May, 1926, totaled 140. 

The domestic shipments for May, 
included steam 
electrics; foreign 
and four electrics. 


Ship- 


1927, 
locomotives and 15 
shipments, 13steam 


Extension spetasiion 
In Arizona Authorized 


The 


theory of banking. The State banks and 
the national banks enter potentially the 
They serve the same class 
of customers and cooperate in harmony 
in the same clearing houses. The quali- 
fications for a good banker are the same 
for national and State and the banking 


business of a sound State bank is not 


| different from that of a sound national 


bank. The State banks, however, in the 


industrial and commercial States early 


| tion 


after the war secured enabling legisla- 
from the State legislature which 
further broadened their charter powers. 
They were able to enter the post-war 
field with a better equipment. The na- 
tional banks were not so fortunate in 


| securing immediate reiief from Congress 


until | 


928, the operation of certain | 
} banks, 


from charges ranging from $1.35 } ; 
| to wait 


| laws 
| and effective. 
| after 


until | 


Department of Commerce an- | 


| Federal Reserve 
| troller of the Currency had year by year 


| the 


| tem almost immediately upon being es- 


| with the efficient 
| banks acting under the inspiration of a 





Interstate Commerce Commission } 


has issued a certificate authorizing the | 


California, Arizona & Santa Fe Railway 
to construct an extension of 15 miles in 
Maricopa County, Ariz.. and has 
authorized the Atchison, 
Fe Railway to acquire control of the line 
by lease. 


also | 
Topeka & Santa | 


and as a consequence there were in the 
Federal Reserve System two groups of 
one with modern charters and the 
other operating under pre-war powers. 
In order to remedy this condition the 
Board and the Comp- 


recommended national legislation but 
Congress was conservative and preferred 
until some of these new State 
had been demonstrated to be sound 
It was nearly nine years 
the Armistice before Congress 
finally took action. 
In addition to the great need for na- 
attention of 
business world was directed also to 
fact that the Federal Reserve Sys- 


the 


tablished had passed through a baptism 
of fire and had inspired the respect and 
confidence of every element in our 
ness community. For the first time in 
our history a war had been financed 
support of a system of 


busi- 


sound national financial policy, and the 
first trying years of peace had passed 
without a fundamental disturbance to 
finance. The question of the renewal of 
the Federal Reserve charters was being 
widely discussed in financial circles and 
it seemed eminently desirable that these 
charter renewals should be made without 
subjecting the Federal Reserve Act to 
any further amendments. 


Bankers Consulted 


On Draft of Bill 

Inception of the Bill—It was under 
these circumstances that Comptroller 
Henry M. Dawes took office. The duty 
devolved upon him to recommend legis- 
lation to Congress and he proceeded at 
once to work out a definite program. 
During the entire summer of 1923 all of 
the national bank experts and techni- 
cians in the Comptroller’s office, includ- 
ing the Chief Examiners in the 12 Fed- 
eral Reserve Districts, were gathering 
facts and opinions and making recom- 
mendations for banking legislation. 
Bankers of all classes were consulted, 
both national and State. In the early 
fall, Comptroller Dawes selected a com- 
mittee of three bankers and asked them 
to come to Washington to sit with him 
and his staff for a period of two weeks 


| not attempt here to analyze the 





for the purpose of working out a pre- 
liminary draft of recommendations for 
a bill. One of these was a _ national 
banker, one a State banker and one a 
prominent official of the Federal Re- 
serve System. 
their early careers been country bankers 
and had had almost every variety of 
banking experience, 
announce as a bit of legislative history 
that one of your distinguished members, 
John McHugh, headed this Committee. 
He left his business in New York and 
came down here at a personal sacrifice 


and gave the Government the benefit of | 


his ripe experience and sound judgment. 

Following the work of this committee, 
and further conferences with bankers 
and members of Congress, the ngaterial 
for a bill was finally brought together 
and was introduced in the House by 
Chairman McFadden on February 11, 
1924, 

You are all familiar with the ups and 
downs of this bill during the three years 
it was before Congress. The branch 
banking features alone were subject to 
extended debate and the bill became 
known as the “Branch Banking Bill.” 
The other provisions were largely tech- 
nical but not less important. 
the bill has become a law and is in ac- 
tual operation the branch banking provi- 
sions have assumed their proper propor- 
tions. The fact that this bill had 
support of the rank and file of State 
banks is evidence enough of its inherent 
merit and fairness. 


| Renewal of Charters 


Called Important 

Reserve Charter Renewals.—I shall 
provi- 
sions of the Act. Apart from the en- 
tional banks along the lines of previous 
State bank experience 
outstanding feature of the Act 


versal interest and importance. 


of uni- 
That is 


| the renewal of the charters of the Fed- 


eral Reserve Banks. 
Permanence and stability are essential 
to a system of banking. Banking abhors 


uncertainty as nature abhors a vacuum. | 


As a nation we have been slow to realize 
this truth. In the past we have been in- 
clined to take many liberties with bank- 


ing. A striking example was the failure | 


to renew the charter of the first Bank 
of the United States. The Secretary of 
the Treasury urgently recommended the 
renewal but even in the face of an im- 


pending war with Great Britain and with | 


the certain need of a financial instru- 
mentality of the Federal government for 
national finance, Congress allowed the 
last day to pass by and the charter of 
the bank expired. It may be true that 
the failure to renew was due tc a dis- 
play of petty polities but the fact re- 
mains that it almost wrecked the Treas- 
ury of the United States. As a conse- 
quence the War of 1812-14 was the worst 
financed of any war in which we have 


; engaged. 


It is a tribute to the inherent vitality 
of our people and to our vast natural re- 
sources that we have in the past been 


able to survive such costly financial er- | 


rors. Our peculiar national genius sup- 
plemented by the bounty of Providence 


| postponed the day of reckoning, for in 


the long run the acid test of a democratic 
form of government is its ability to com- 
prehend the laws of finance and to man- 
age a financial system. After suffering 
the adverse effects of many financial dis- 
turbances and panics—the natural out- 
come of an uncoordinated system of 
banking—we met this test with the estab- 
lishment of the Federal Reserve System 
in 1913. Out of our own experience and 
that of other governments we established 
a scientific coordination of our system 
of banking under the guidance of a 
definite and sound national policy. That 
system having thoroughly demonstrated 


ij its essential usefulness to business and 


; became 


a safeguard to the public having chal- 
lenged the admiration of the world, the 
question of the expiration of its charter 
a matter of great concern. 


Bankers’ Action Cited 


On Renewing Charters 

Danger in Delay of Renewal.—It was 
within the realm of possibility that fur- 
ther delay of renew the charters might 
lead to serious consequences. The dan- 
ger was imminent that the whole ques- 
tion of charter renewed would be thrown 
into the political arena to become a sub- 
ject of bitter partisan controversy. 
Proponents of new and untried banking 
policies were already organizing for the 
purpose of oe their adoption as 
amendments to the Federal Reserve Act 
as the price ae for charter re- 
newal. There was in prospect, not im- 
mediately but the near future, the 
question of charter renewal facing a 
hostile minority in Congress, and 
picture was not confortable 
plate. The American Bankers Associa- 
tion had adopted a resolution urging upon 
Congress the renewal of the charters by 
means of a sep 
would be no ame 
be taken as thy 
that the chart 


ot 


ndment and this 
general view 
s should 


may 
of bankers 
be renewed 


without having to subject the Federal | 


Reserve System to unsound innovations. 


The Sixty-ninth Congress took a far- | 


sighted view of 
before them th 
gave to nationa! 
tension of thei, 
them upon the 

State banks and 
states. What ni 


the situation. 
McFadden 
banks an indefinite ex- 
charters, thus putting 
ime charter basis as the 


They had 


ve appropriate time and 


occasion to remove all doubt and ques- 


tion as to the ¢ 
Federal Reser 
leadership in Congress regardless of 
party affiliation seized upon this oppor- 
tunity to remove the question of charter 
renewal entirely from politics to the end 
that there never would be a time when 
the Federal Reserve System would come 
to an end by the automatic operation of 
the law. 

In the face o{ 


tension of the life of the 
© System? 


our traditional opposi- 


WEDNESDAY, 


All three of them had in | 


And I wish here to | 


Now that | 


the | 


, there is one great | 


| eral Reserve System 
| charters for 





the | 
to contem- | 


ivate bill to which there | 





Bill which | 


trust companies in most | 


Statesmanlike | 


JUNE 8, 1927. 


Branch Banking 


‘ 


AvutTHorizED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PusLisHED WitHOUT COMMENT 


tion to perpetual charters of guneeiny | President does not approve of the rev- 


tions it was a courageous thing to pro- 
pose that our entire banking system 
should continue in operation without a 


term of years. At one time during the 
negotiations between the House and the 
Senate it is of record that an agree 
ment was virtually reached to extend the 
charters of the Federal Reserve Banks 
for a period of 30 years from their ex- 
piration. Friends of the charter re- 
newals thought it better to accept a 
term of years rather than see the re- 
newal fail altogether. Later develop- 
ments in the legislative situation (the 
history of which will some day make in- 
teresting reading) made it possible to 
provide that the charters should con- 


| tinue indefinitely subject to the right of 
| Congress to bring the system to an end 


at such time as may be determined by 
statutory enactment approved by the 
President. The Federal Reserve char- 
ters and the national bank charters were, 
therefore, put upon exactly the 
temporal basis. They are not perpetual 
but they are the nearest approach to 
perpetual charters that our traditions 
and form of government will tolerate. 


| Refers to Proposal 


To Fix Time Limit 


same | 


Advantage of indeterminate charter— | 


Permit me for a moment to compare the } 


advantages from a legislative point of 
view of this form of charter with a 
charter having a definite term of years. 
No matter how long such a term of years 
may be, there would come a time when 
the country would be directly faced with 


the question “shall the charters be re- | 


newed?” This would require affirmative 
action by Congress and the President 
as a condition precedent to the continua- 
tion of our banking system. A bill 
would have to be introduced and go 
through the various legislative stages 
in the House and in the Senate and 
would have to be approved by the Presi- 
dent. This procedure would put into the 
hands of an organized minority—assum- 
ing that the majority of both Houses 
are in favor of renewal—the power to 
obstruct the passage of the bill. There 
would be an opportunity for the oppo- 
sition to bargain and to force undesir- 
able changes into the banking system. 
It naturally follows that under a Fed- 
operating under 
a term of years the time 
would inevitably come, as the charter pe- 
riod approached it# end, when there 
would be a period of uncertainty and 
speculation over what would be the na- 
tional banking policy. This exact sit- 
uation was in prospect when the Mc- 
Fadden Bill was under consideration. 


Banking Pol'cy Now 
Said to Be Secure ; 
No such situation is possible with re- 
spect to indeterminate charters in 
fact, the legislative situation is exactly 
the reverse of that of the charter for 
a term of years. With the charters of 
the Federal Reserve banks now per- 
petuated indefinitely by the McFadden 
Act it will take a majority of both 
Houses of Congress and the approval of 
the President to bring the Federal Re- 
serve System to an end. And if the 


= 


ocation it will take two-thirds of both 
Houses to revoke the charters. This 
means that so long as our system of 
banking has the general support of pub- 
lic opinion its existence will not be dis- 
turbed by an Act of Congress. It is 
not now within the power of any or- 
ganized minority to force an issue be- 
cause no such minority can be in a posi- 
tion to take an affirmative action. We 
may now, therefore, rest assured that 
the foundations of our national bank- 
ing policy are as firm and secure as it 
is possible to make them, and that there 
never can come a time when the ques- 
tion of its perpetuation will be subjected 
to the expediency of partisan politics. 

I shall now read the language of these 
two provisions for charter renewals as 
they occur in the Act itself: 

(As to National Banks.) 

“Second. To have succession from the 
date of the approval of this Act, or from 
the date of its organization if organized 
after such date of approval until such 
time as it be dissolved by the act of 
its shareholders owning two-thirds of 
its stock, or until its franchise becomes 
forfeited by reason of violation of law, 
or until terminated by either a general 
or a special Act of Congress or until its 
affairs be placed in the hands of a re- 
ceiver_and finally wound up by him.” 

(As to the Federal Reserve Banks.) 

“Second. To have succession after the 
approval of this Act until dissolved by 
Act of Congress or until forefeiture of 
franchise for violation of law.” 


Advantages Cited 


| For Reserve System 


| 


By these provisions Congress has 
placed the cap stone upon our system 
of banking. As a basic constiutency for 
the Federal Reserve System we have a 
system of national banks, upon a fair 
basis of competition in 
operations with the State 


banks, and 


now holding their charters without speci- | 
banks are | 


These 
use 


fic limit as to time. 


peculiarly subject to as instru- 


mentalities for the furtherance of na- | 


tional financial policies and it is there- 
fore fitting that they constitute the com- 
pulsory membership of the Federal Re- 
serve System. 

Most of the State bank 
the 
their 


Federal Reserve System also hold 
charter powers from _ the State 


legislatures without a term of years. As | 
| a consequence 
membership of the Federal Reserve Sys- | 
tem is protected’from collateral attack } 


practically 


so far as the term of their 
concerned. 


charters is 


Above these two groups of members | 
of the great ; 


is the cooridnating force 
Federal Reserve System, the existence 
and perpetuation of which has now also 
been placed by Congress beyond the 
reach of partisan polities. 

We have, therefore, passed the experi- 


mental stage with our systems of bank- | 
ing. We have definitely affirmed our faith | 
in our existing institutions. The business | 


and financial interests of the country 
may now move forward with the assur- 
ance of the support of a system of bank- 
ing practically permanent in 
porate existence. 


— 


their private | 


members of | 


the entire | 


its cor- | 
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BY Tue United STATES DAILY. 


Rate Decisions 


Rate Complaints 


Filed With the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Complaints made public June 7 by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission are 
summarized as follows: 

No. 19548, Sub 1, Kraft Cheese Co., 
of Chicago, et al. v. Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway et al. Seek rea- 
sonable rates on cheese from various 
points in transcontinental group terri- 
tory to points upon the Pacific Coast. 
Claim reparation of $5,000. 

No. 19691. Forsythe Oil Co., of Den- 
ver, Colo. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway et al. Asks Commission to 
prescribe reasonable rates on gasoline 
from Enid, Okla., to destinations in Hill- 
rose, Akron, Brush, Wray, Sterling, Fort: 
Morgan, Otis (Washington County) and 
Yuma, Colo. 

No. 19692. Taggart Brothers Co., Inc., 
of Watertown, N. Y. v. Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway et al. Requests 
order by Commission requiring estab- 
lishment of reasonable rates on paper 
bags from Watertown and Carthage, N 
Y., to destinations in western Pennsyl 
vania, and Ohio, West Virginia, Mich- 
igan, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Kansas, Missguri, and 
other States. 

No. 19693. Hugo Strauss Packing Co. 
Ine., of Brooklyn, N. Y. v. Alabama & 
Vicksburg Railway et al. Seeks reason- 
able rates on horses from points in all 
States to Brooklyn, N. Y., and particu- 
larly from Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, 
Pa. Claims reparation. 

No. 19694. St. Regis Paper Co., of 
Watertown, N. Y. v. Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway et al. Requests 
Commission to order establishment of 
reasonable rates in newsprint paper 
from Norwood, Deferiet, Carthage, Nor- 
folk and Raymondville, N. Y., to destina- 
tions in Pennsylvania, Illinois, Indiana, 
| Ohio, Michigan, Missouri, Kentucky, and 
| West Virginia. 

No. 19695. Federated Metals Corpora- 
tion, of New York City v. Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey et al. Seeks rea- 
sonable rates and reparation on spelter, 
Newark, N. J., to Sparrows Point, Md. 

No. 19696. Bedford Pulp & Paper Co., 
of Richmond, Va. v. Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway et al. Seeks reasonable rates 
on bituminous coal from New River Dis- 
trict mines in West Virginia to Big 
Island and Coleman, Va. Claims repa- 
ration. 

No. 19696, Sub 1, Columbian Paper 
: Co., of Buena Vista, Va. v. Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railway et al. Seeks reason- 
able rates on bituminous coal from the 
New 
Reusens, Va. Claims reparation. ] 

No. 19696, Sub 2, Union Tanning Co., 

of New York City v. Chesapeake & Ohio 
| Railway et al. Seeks reasonable rates 
on bituminous coal from New River 
| District to Iron Gate, Va. 


A One-Room Workshop 
that grew to a factory of 
twenty-three buildings. 


N a one-room workshop two men worked on a 


small, odd-looking machine. 


A machine which 


had never been heard of before, but which was des- 
tined in less than half a century to be used by mil- 
lions in every civilized country in the world. 


That was in 1882. The workshop was the first 
plant of this Company. The men were its first em- 


ployees. 


The machine was the first cash register. 


Since that time — forty-five years of progress. The 
one-room workshop of yesterday is a factory of 
twenty-three buildings today. Two employees 
then and today twelve thousand all over the world. 
One machine then—today five hundred different 
models, suited to every kind and size of business. 


That is the story of the one-room workshop that 
grew to a factory of twenty-three buildings. 


The National Cash Register Company 


Dayton, Ohio 





River district to Buena Vista a" e~ : 
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In Reduction of National Debt and of Interest Paid 


‘efunding Described 


In Making Payments 


Activities in Calling of Second 
Liberty Loan Given As 
Example. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
stupendous total of $2,000,000,000. The 
adjective is hardly necessary, for the 
figures speak for themselves. The net 
result of these transactions was to re- 
duce the public debt by about $185,000,- 
000 and the annual interest charges by 
about $25,000,000. : 

This was but the first step in what is 
probably the largest financial transaction 
undertaken by this or any other Govern- 
ment in time of peace. 
move in a program looking to the con- 


version or retirement of over $3,000,- 
000,000 of Second Liberty Loan 4 


per cent ‘and 4%4 per cent bonds, callable 
on November 15, next, and which have 
since been called. 


It was the initial | 








The Second Liberty Loan, which was | 


issued in November, 1917, was the sec- 
ond large loan floated by the Government 
during the war. 
—for doubtless many of you participated 
—how a nation-wide campaign was con- 
ducted to sell these bonds, how Liberty 


You will all remember | 


Loan committees were formed in every | 


community throughout the land, and how, 
spurred on by a great national crisis, 


every patriotic impulse was appealed to | 


in order to place these bonds in every 
home in the land. 
History of Loan. 

Let me give you a brief summary of 
the history of this issue. The 
Liberty Loan was offered for subscrip- 
tion on October 1, 1917. 
amounting to $4,617,532,300 were 
ceived from 9,400,000 subscribers. 
total of $3,807,865,000 was allotted. 


Tre- 
A 


Second | 


Subscriptions | 


The | 


bonds issued were dated November 15, | 


1917, bore interest at 4 per cent, were 


payable in 25 years, but were subject to 
redemption on and after 10 years from | 


the date of issue. They carried a con- 


version privilege 


which might be ex- | 


ing market prices of Second 41%4’s during 
the last two weeks in May was on an 
average of 100 10-32 or $1,003.12%2 per 


ve 
thousand dollar bond. On exchange a 


| holder receives a bond which has been 


largely oversubscribed at a premium of 
$5 per bond, showing an apparent gain 
of $1.87% per thousand-dollar bond. 

I am going into these details not with 
a view to advising holders as to what 
course they should pursue, but because 
I know that before you came here and 
after you return to your homes you are 
going to be asked by your many cus- 
tomers what to do, and it occurred to me 
that it would be of interest to analyze 
the proposal from the standpoint of the 
bondholder. I recognize of course that 
the decision must be largely governed by 
the circumstances in each particular case, 
by the character of the investment de- 
sired and by your own judgment as to 
the long-time trend of interest rates. 

Such a discussion is all the more valu- 
able because I am satisfied that a great 
majority of the Second Liberty Loan 


bonds still outstanding are in the hands | 
of investors, using that term in the nar- | 


rowest sense, and that many, many of 
them are held by persons of moderate 
means having but limited knowledge of 
security values or investment possibili- 
ties. I base that conclusion upon the 
widespread distribution of the original 





| 





issue and upon the facts disclosed by the | 


results of our March exchange offering. 

The Treasury Department feels itself 
to be under a real obligation to these 
holders to acquaint them with all the 
facts because of the conditions under 
which the original subscriptions were 
made, a feeling which I have no doubt 
you gentlemen share. 


Few of Coupon Bonds 
Exchanged for Notes 

Of some $59,000,000 of $50 coupon 
bonds only $1,739,000 were exchanged 
for 312 per cent notes in March; of ap- 
proximately $116,000,000 of $100 bonds 
only $4,167,000; of approximately $141,- 
000,000 of $500 bonds only about $11,- 


| ury bought, within seven 


Policy Now Followed 
Expected to Continue 


Obligations Have Declined by 
$8,000,000,000 Under Pres- 


ent System. 


ing fund, for United States Government 
securities have a tendency to. mount to 
a premium. Thus our present Treasury 
1947-52 bonds are now selling at 113.28, 
our Treasury 1944-54 bonds at 108.29, 


| and our Treasury 1946-56 bonds at 105.30. 


It is not unreasonable to suppose that 
history will repeat itself and that in the 
future as in the past United States Gov- 
ernment bonds will command a premium. 
Therefore, even if Congress should 
change the sinking fund provisions— 
which I am not suggesting Congress 
either should or would do—so as to en- 
able the Treasury Department to retire 
bonds at above par, it would prove to be 
an expensive proposition. This was done 
in the case of our Civil War bonds, which 
the Government, in pursuance of a policy 
of debt retirement, purchased in the open 
market at a price as high as 129. As 
Noyes says in his “Forty Years of 
American Finance’— 

“A very extraordinary chapter 
American finance now opened. During 
1888, the Government four per cents 
ranged on the open market from 123 to 
129; yet at these high prices the Treas- 
months, up- 


in 


| wards of $50,000,000. * * * During 1888 


| be 


000,000; of $605,000,000 of $1,000 bonds | 


only about $115,000,000, while 


| 366,000,000 of $10,000 bonds no less than 


ercised in the contingency of the first | 


subsequent issue of bonds carrying a 
higher rate. This contingency arose 
when the Third Liberty Loan was issued 
on May 9, 1918, and thereafter $3,707,- 
933,850 of the 4 per cent bonds were con- 
verted into 44%4 per cent bonds. 

Stated in terms of pieces, 14,938,073 
bonds were originally delivered. Nineteen 


$1,026,000,000 were exchanged. The 
figures relating to the registered bonds 


i are if anything more conclusive. 


million eight hundred and one thousand | 


and one hundred and two bonds have 
since been delivered on conversion, exX- 
change, etc. 


against the cancellation of | 


a like amount of other bonds. Altogether | 


34,739,175 bonds have been delivered to 
owners. These bonds would weigh 222 
tons, and if spread out would cover al- 


most exactly one square mile of the | 


earth’s surface. 
Cancellations Total 
31,114,759 Bonds 


During this period 31,114,759 bonds 
have been canceled on all acounts, leav- 
ing now outstanding 3,624,416 bonds. 
Since 1917 interest aggregating $1,327,- 
600,885 accrued and became payable on 
this loan to May 15, 1927, involving the 
issue and payment of some 7,750,000 in- 
terest checks and the payment of more 
than 130,000,000 interest coupons. 

On March 8, 1927, the Secretary of the 
Treasury announced an offering of 3'2 
per cent Treasury notes, maturing in 
five years, but callable on six months’ 
notice on and after March 1%, 1930. 
These notes were offered only to holders 
of Second Liberty Loan 4'2 per cent 
bonds, to be exchanged at par for their 
Libertys, interest on the bonds sur- 
rendered to be paid to May 15,1927. The 
offering was well received and exchanges 
fully came up to our expectations. , 
less than $1,360,456,450 of Second Lib- 


erty bonds were exchanged for the new, 


3% per cent notes. 

Of the original issue of this loan, 
bonds amounting to $790,461,800 have 
been redeemed 
various accounts, and, as just stated, 
$1,360,456,450 have been refunded 
Treasury notes. There remains outstand- 
ing a balance of $1,656,946,750. 

On May 9, last, Secretary Mellon called 
for payment on November 15, 1927, the 
tent niversary of the issue, all out- 
standing Second Liberty Loan bonds. 
This means that interest on these bonds 
will cease on November 15, next;, and 
that holders are ‘definitely confronted 
with the decision of what they ought 
to do. They may, of course, hold their 
bonds until maturity and receive cash for 
them—which incidentally involves the 
problem of how to invest the proceeds— 
or in view of the announcement made a 
week ago by the Treasury they may on 
or before June 15 exchange their Second 
Libertys for new long-term 
States bonds. 


Treasury Offers 
20-Year Bonds 


On May 31 the Secretary announced 
an offering of 20-year bonds callable at 
the end of 16 years, bearing 3% per cent 
interest and to be exchanged at par for 
each, bond for bond, for Second Liberty 
Loan 4 per cent and 4% per cent bonds, 
accrued interest on Seconds up to June 
15 to be paid in cash. 

Two hundred million dollars of the new 
issue were offered for cash subscriptions 
at a premium of one-half of 1 per cent. 
This cash offering was largely oversub- 
scribed, subscriptions aggregating over 
$610,000,000, though only approximately 
3200,000,000 of subscriptions were in- 
vited, 


The yield of the new bond to the cash | 


subserfher is approximately 3.33 per cent; 
to the holder of a Second Liberty bond 
who makes the exchange at par about 
3.37 per cent, though the latter of course 


Sacrifices the premium which the Second 


iberty bonds now command but which 
will gradually disappear during the 
course of the next five months, The clos- 


United | 


It is not unreasonable to conclude 
from these figures that the banks, in- 
surance companies and other big holders 
of Government securities were the ones 
to whom the March exchange offering 
appealed and that the individual investor 
whose holdings of Governments are of 
moderate amount and who generally 


security of comparatively short maturity 
either took no particular notice of the 
Treasury offering or else decided to hold 
on to a bond that did not mature until 
1942 and which might conceivably not 
be called prior to that date. 


of $1,- | 


| should 


and the two ensuing years, $45,000,000 
was actually paid out in premiums * * *,” 


| Money Available 


Subject to Variations 

We know, in the second place, though 
not quite as accurately, what funds will 
available for debt retirement from 
the sinking fund and foreign repayments, 
and we must estimate as best we can 
what sums may be expected by way of 
surplus, for it is obvious that this last 
item is susceptible to very great varia- 
tions. 

With this information on hand, we are 
enabled to prepare what may be called 
a timetable of payments which, in so far 
as the aggregate amount to be retired 
over a given number of years is con- 
cerned, is probably fairly accurate. But 
it prove otherwise no difficulty 
need be experienced, since it would al- 
ways be possible if necessary in the later 
years to extend the life of the debt by 


| refunding obligations. 
favors a long-term bond rather than a | 


As to those who failed to learn of | 


the Treasury program, we have made 


| every effort to reach them, both on the 


occasion of the notice of the call of the 


Seconds and, more recently, when the | 


announcement was made of the new 


| issue of the 1943-47 bonds. And I trust 


that you gentlemen will cooperatc in the 


| future as you have in the past with a 


No | 


from time to time on | 


into | 


| 





| character. 


view to bringing this information to the 
attention of every holder of a Second 
Liberty bond. 

As to those investors who are loath to 
part with a security of possibly long 


Within the limits thus staked out, the 
Treasury, as stated above, retains consid- 
erable liberty of action, having as it has 
the option of filling the earlier open dates 
with short-term maturities or the later 
ones with securities of a longer life. In 
reaching a decision on this question from 
time to time and as occasion arises, the 


| Treasury must be governed, both as to 


rates and maturities, by current condi- 
tions, and these conditions very rapidly. 
They do not permit a detailed program 
to be mapped out in advance but only 
a general one, embodying a number of 
aliernative propositions, the most appro- 


| priate one of which to be selected when 


maturity for one of comparatively short | 


life, their Seconds are now definitely 
called and are five months’ paper. More- 
over, the Treasury, in reaching the de- 
cision to offer a 20-year bond in ex- 
change, took into consideration their ap- 


the time for action has come. 

The problem of refunding the Second 
Liberty Loan bonds illustrates as well as 
anything could the nature of the prob- 
lem. It is obvious that with its long- 
term Government bonds selling on a basis 


| to yield less than 3% per cent and its 


parent preference for a long-time se- | 
curity. I do not say that this was the | 
| only consideration. I do say that it was 


an important one. 

. May I now, speaking from a limited 
experience, say a word or two about 
the rather simple principles which gov- 
ern Treasury refunding and retirement 
operations? There is no reason why 
they should be shrouded in mystery, and 
yet in reading discussions and prophecies 
as to our financial transactions, present 


and future, I frequently notice a tend- | 
; ency to surround a necessarily technical | 


problem with an excessive amount of— 
shall I say—professional atmosphere. 


Program Is to Reduce 


Debt and Interest Rates 

The general program is two-fold in 
It contemplates, in the first 
place, a steady reduction of debt by re- 
tirement, and, secondly, a reduction of 


short-term maturities on a basis tp yield 
344 per cent and less, the Treasury De- 
partment could not permit over three 
billion of 414 per cent bonds to remain 
outstanding once the time arrived when, 
under the law, they could be retired by 
call. 
cial management demanded that they 
should be refunded at as early a date 
as possible. Such was the situation in 
the early part of this year. The ques- 
tion to be answered was what form or 
forms the refunding operation should 


take. 


During the first week in March, Treas- | 


ury short-term certificates and notes 
were selling on a basis to yield approxi- 
mately 3.12 per cent, whereas long-term 
Treasury bonds were selling on about a 
3.45 per cent basis. 


| Conditions Favored 


Short-Term Issue 
At that time it was not unreasonable 


| to conclude that conditions favored a 


the burden by refunding as rapidly as | 


possible securities bearing high rates of 
interest with those bearing a lower rate. 


To date the Treasury has been singularly | 


successful in both operations. 


We have to start with a 


definite | 


amount of outstanding obligations ex- | 


. . ! 
tending over a period of 20 years or | 


more, with varying maturities, some of 
which the Treasury controls by means 
of call provisions. We know, then, cer- 
tain fixed dates on which certain obliga- 
tions have to be met; and there are, in 
addition, a number of open dates which 
may be filled either by making use of the 
call provision of a particular issue or 
by the issue of a new maturity through 
a refunding operation. It is these open 
dates that give the Treasury a very 


considerable measure of freedom as to: 


the maturities of Government obliga- 
tions. 
But there are limitations. For in- 


stance, we must be careful in preparing 
our schedule to see that enough securi- 
ties either mature or are callable every 
year to enable us to effect the retire- 
ments from the sinking fund required 
by law. 

Sinking fund retirements must be ef- 
fected at an average cost not in excess 
of par, and the great majority of retire- 
ments from this source from now on 
must be at par. ‘ 

This means that unless there are ade- 
quate maturities in each year, the Treas- 
ury Department might find itself unable 
to make any retirements from the sink- 


note of limited maturity rather than an 
offering of long-term bonds. Accord- 
ingly the Treasury offered a 3-5-year 


| 3% per cent note in exchange for Second 


Libertys, with certain concessions as to 
interest, intended to compensate for the 
premium which the Libertys then com- 
manded. The response was most grati- 
fying. No less than 44 per cent of th 
amount outstanding was exchanged. 

Two months later the situation wa 
reversed. United States Governmen 
securities maturing within a year wer: 
selling on a basis to yield from 3.25 pe 
cent to 3.45 per cent, while, on the othe 
hand, the three long-term Treasw 
issues were selling on a basis to yic! 
approximately 3.30 per cent. It seeme: 
probable that the conversion of abou 
$1,350,000,000 of Seconds into five-yee 
notes and the subsequent calling of $1. 
700,000,000 of those remaining outstand 
ing had resulted in an over-supply o! 
short-term issues, accentuated by thc 
early maturity of the Third Liberty 
bonds. 

In addition, as I have already men- 
tioned. we believed that our appeal 
should be directed to the many thousands 
of small. holders who had not been at 
tracted by our note offering and who 
rather obviously seemed to prefer a long- 
term bond to one with an early maturity 


Every consideration of sound finan- | 





with the consequent necessity of early | 


reinvestment. 

So much then for the conditions which 
determine the character and maturity of 
an issue. The question of interest rates 
is one requiring a greater degree of 





_—— 


Refunding Operations 








judgment, but here again current rates 
for different maturities offer a fairly re- 
liable guide, always taking into con- 
sideration what the long-time trend is 
likely to be and never forgetting that 
the volume of United States Government 
securities is constantly and_ rapidly 
diminishing, .and that not many more | 
years will elapse before this most con- 
yenient and safe form of investment 
which we have become so thoroughly ac- 
customed to during the last decade will 
be available only in limited amounts, 
and that their scarcity value is a con- 
sideration which cannot be neglected. 
Program Accords 
With Historic Policy 

This program of steady debt retire- 
ment is in accordance with the historic 
policy of the National Government. It 
has been steadfastly adhered to by the 
Administrations of Presidents Harding 
and Coolidge, and, helped by the large 
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I trust I have not wearied you with | merit the attention of the many thought- 
this somewhat long and technical dis- | ful citizens who are ever interested in 
cussion, but the subject of what the | the sound and efficient administration 
investor is to do with his Second Liberty | of their Government and look with pride | 
Loan bonds is a pertinent and to him | upon its accomplishments in the financial 





an important question at this time, while 
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[By Telegraph.) 

New York, June The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 


June 7, 1927. 
In pursuance of the provisions of Section 


| 622 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
| the conversion of foreign currency for the 


of assessment and collection of 


| duties .pon merchandise imported into the 


United States, we have ascertained and 


| hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
| cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 


rencies are shown below: 
Country 

Europe: 

Austria (schilling) 

Belgiun, (belga)... 

Bulgaria (lev) 

Czechoslovakia (krone)... 


-14070 


















as well as in other fields. 











First Mortgage Sinking Fund 5% Gold Bonds, Series “A” 


Coupon bonds in $1,000 denomination, registerable as to principal and exchangeable for fully registered bonds. Registered and 
coupon bonds interchangeable upon conditions as stated in the mortgage. 


Redeemable in whole or in part, at option of Company, on sixty days’ notice, on any interest date on 
at 105% and accrued interest. and on any interest date thereafter at their princira! 
equal to 13% for each six months between the redemption date and the di 


Cumulative annual sinking fund of Sc for each gross ton of anthracite coal mined for market, with minimum average annual 
requirement of 1% of aggregate principal amount of bonds issued, to be applied to purchase or redemp- 
tion of bonds at or below redemption prices, all in accordance with the terms of the mortgage. 


For further information regarding the Company and this issue of honds, reference is made to a letter dated June 6, 10. 
L. F. Loree, Esq., President of The Hudson Coal Company, coptes of which may be obtained from 


(inpex 
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Railroad Securities 


Railroad Receiver Asks 
Authority to Raise Funds 


J. W. Stephenson, receiver of the Mis- 
souri & North Arkansas Railway, has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to issue $282,000 
of 6 per cent receiver’s certificates “to 
provide necessary capital to enable the 
receiver to operate the property and to 
furnish transportation service to the pub- 
lic,” 


B., R. & P. Line Given 
Right to Issue Bonds 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
June 7 authorized the Buffalo, Roches- 
ter & Pittsburgh Railway to issue $3,- 
536,000 of consolidated mortgage 41 
per cent bonds, to be sold at not less 


than 94 per cent of par and interest. 


Money in Circulation 
On June 1, $6,471,182,969 


The total stock of money in circulation 
outside of the Treasury on June 1 was 
$6,471,182,969, according to official fig- 
ures of the Department of the Treasury. 
Of this sum, $4,785,971,488 is in actual 
circulation and $1,685,211,481 was held 
by Federal Reserve Banks and agents. 


Value of $961,023 Placed 
On Illinois Northern 


The final value for rate-making pur- 
poses of the Illinois Northern Railway 
was placed at $961,023, as of 1918, in 
a tentative valuation report issued on 
June 7 by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


Corporate Financing 


MUNICIPAL i: GOVERNMENT :: 


Inquiries Invited 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Founded 1876 


BOSTON 
200 Devonshire St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
300 Montgomery St. 


NEW YORK 
44 Wall Street 


$35,000,000 
The Hudson Coal Company 


Due June 1, 1962 ' 








Interest payable without deduction for the present Pennsylvania 4 mills tax 


or for Federal Income Taxes not exceeding 2% per annum. 








the following ts quoted: 


properties formerly owned by The Delaware and Hudson 


Subscriptions for the Above Bonds Having Been Received in Excess of the Amount Offered, the Subscription List 


have been recently acquired by the Company. The Com- 
pany now owns in fee 21,229.32 acres of anthracite coal 
bearing land or the coal thereunder. It is conservatively 
estimated that this acreage owned ‘in fee contains (after 
deducting coal in lands leased to others) over 540,000,00° 
gross tons of unmined merchantable anthracite. In addi- 
tion, lands held by the Company under lease are estimated 
to contain over 26,000,000 gross tons of unmined merchant- 
able anthracite, recoverable during the terms of the leases. 


The annual commercial tonnage produced from the prop- 
erties now owned and leased by the Company (excluding 
tonnage mined by tenants, and tonnage consumed in oper- 
ating the property), has been as follows: 


Gross Tons 
Production 


7,943,747 
9,244,695 
6,386,026 
8,194,255 


production for said four-year period averaged 
7,042.181 gross tons, in spite of strikes during parts of said 
period. 


Year 


Such 


All mines are well equipped with modern machinery, and 
a substantial part of the property is operated by electricity 
from the Company’s own generating stations. Ample sur- 
face lands suitable jor additional operations are owned or 
controlled by the Company. 


For the four years ended December 31, 1926, the net 
earnings of the Company (including the earnings from the 
properties recently acquired), aiter deducting all operating 
expenses, maintenance (including all expenditures for re- 
newals, replacements and moderrization of plant), taxes 
(except Federal income taxes), and the minimum sinking 
fund of five cents a ton to be provided under the Mortgage 
have averaged $4,293,662.93 per annum, or more than 2.45 
times the annual interest on the Bonds to be presently 


0 
_“The Hudson Coal Company is a Pennsylvania corpora- 
tion owning anthracite properties located in Wayne, 
Susquehanna, Lackawanna, Luzerne and Schuylkill counties, 
Pennsylvania. The properties now owned include all coal 
Company and the Northern Coal and Iron Company which 


issued. For 
$4,361,365.49. 


the 1926 


year 


_ These Bonds will constitute the only funded debt of the 
Company. A balance sheet of the Company as of March = 





LOS ANGELES 
1000 California Bank Bldg. 





Interest payable June 1 and December 1. 


or before June 1, 1957, 
amount plus a premium 
ate of maturity. 


She undersigned and from which 


such net 
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Finance 


U. S. Treasury Statement 
June 4, 
(Made Public June 7, 1927). 











Receipts. 
Customs receipts ...... $3,185,470.44 
Internalrevenuc  re- 
ceipts: 5,046,583.00 
Income tax ..... onode 
Miscellaneous interna 
POVENUG: coccrscoees 627,515.61 
Miscellaneous receipts.. 12,587,976.07 
Total ordinary receipts 21,447,545.12 
Public debt receipts..... 200,000.00 
Balance previous day .. 115,235,026.62 
BOL. ciccavvs seeeeee 136,882,571.74 
Expenditures. 
General expenditures .. $6,380,995.16 
Interest on public debt.. 659,667.99 
Refunds of receipts .... 211,846.55 
Panama Canal ......... 114,882.08 
Operations in special ac- 
CORRE. ove cncectens «6 69,121.80 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund ...00. — 33,352.19 
Sivil service retirement 
TUDE bessiiceee +onees 84,091.44 
Investment of trust 
TUE S406: sccseanes ‘ 396,008.35 
Total ordinary expen- ————————— 
GHOLOD, | es 2.c0c0 0.08 7,019,705.76 
Other public debt ex- 
PONGILUTES” . i scicvvene 2,810,923.60 
Balance today ......... 127,051,942.38 





Total veeeecenee se $136,882,571.74 


The accumulative figures, together 
with the comparative analysis of receipts 
and expenditures for the month and for 
the year, are published each Monday. 


Investment Bonds 
PUBLIC UTILITY 


= 


ts INDUSTRIAL 


PHILADELPHIA 
1515 Locust St 


CHICAGO 
231 So. La Salle St. 


LONDON 
5 Copthall Court E. C. 2 


27, from 


earnings were 


1927, adjusted to give effect to the acquisition of the new 
properties, the revaluation of certain of the old properties, 
and the sale of these Bonds shows net current assets as of 
March 31, 1927, of more than $17,000,000 and $17,363,250 par 
value of stock outstanding. All of such stock is owned by 
The Delaware and Hudson Company. 


_ the bonds will be issued under a First Mortgage to 
United States aes and Trust Company, Trustee, to 
be dated’ Tune 1, 1927, and will be a direct first lien on all 
coal property or interests therein now owned by the Com- 
pany and on all appurtenances thereof, and upon all preperty 
hereafter acquired by the use of any of the First Mortgage 
Bonds or their proceeds. The mortgage will provide for a 
total authorized issue of bonds not exceeding $50,000,000 
at any one time outstanding, the remaining ‘heods being 
issuable from time to time for the purpose of providing for 
or reimbursing, to the extent of 75% thereof, expenditures 
made for the purchase or acquisition of additional real 
estate or interests therein, the opening up and development 
of new mines, the purchase, construction or acquisition of 
permanen! improvements, betterments and extensions to 
the mortgaged property, or the purchase of securities of 
corporations owning real estate or interests therein. 


The Company will covenant in the Mortgage that, so 
long as any of the Bonds are outstanding, it will not pay 
any dividends on its stock (other than dividends payable 
in stock) except out of earnings after April 1, 1927. 


The Mortgage will provide for the issue of Bonds in 
series, bearing such rates of interest and maturing on such 
dates, not later than May 1, 1977, as shall be fixed by the 
Board of Directors or Executive Committee of the Com- 
pany at the time of the creation of any series, 


The Bonds presently being issued, or their proceeds, will 


be used to pay the purchase price of the properties recently 
acquired by the Company 


Application will be made, in due course, to list th 
\ e le, is s es 
Bonds on the New York Stock Exchange.” . 





THE UNDERSIGNED WILL RECEIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE ABOVE 
ALLOTMENT, AT 982% AND ACCRUED INTEREST TO DATE 
TO YIELD 5.09% TO MATURITY. 


BONDS, SUBJECT TO 
OF DELIVERY, 





The undersigned reserve the right to close the subscription at any time w 
allot a smaller amount than applied icr and to make allotments in their uncontrolled discretion. 


The above bonds are offered if, when and as issued and received by the u 
their counsel of all legal proceedings in connection with the issuance thereof. 
delivered against payment in New York funds for bonds allotted 


exchangtable ior detinitive bonds wicn prepared. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


New York, June 7, 1927. 


ithout notice, to reject any application to 


indersigned and subjeet to the approval by 
‘ Temporary bonds or interir receipts will be 
which temporary bonds or interim receipts will be 


First National Bank 


Has Been Closed and This Advertisement Appears as a Matter of Record Only. 
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Property Transfers 


In Contemplation of 


Death Are Defined 


District Court Affirms Levy 
of Tax Against Estate of 
Decedent Who Made 
Gifts During Life. 


Henry A. RENGSTORFF AND ELISE M. 
HAAG, AS EXECUTOR AND EXECUTRIX OF 
Last WILL AND TESTAMENT OF CHRIS- 
TINE F. RENGSTORFF, DECEASED, V. 
JoHN P. MCLAUGHLIN, U. 8S. COLLEC- 
TOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE, ETc.; Dis- 
trict Court FOR NORTHERN DISTRICT 
OF CALIFORNIA. 

Property may be transferred in “con- 
templation of death” within the mean- 
ing of section 402(c) of the 1918 Reve- 
nue Act, if the expectation or anticipa- 
tion of death in either the immediate or 
reasonably distant future is the moving 
cause of the transfer, the District Court, 
Southern Division, for the Northern Dis- 
trict of California held herein. 


Estate Restricts Tax. 


The opinion of the court, by Judge 
Kerrigan, is as-follows: 

This is an action by the executors of 
the estate of Christine F. Rengstorff, 
deceased, to recover $5,400 paid under 
protest as a tax on property valued at 
$210,000 which plaintiffs claim was er- 
roneously included in the estates of the 
deceased upon a reassessment thereof 
by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. 

The record shows that the property 
in question was transferred on June 19, 
1912, in three equal parts, each worth 
$70,000, by several conveyances to 
Henry A. Rengstorff, Elsie M. Haag and | 
Christine F. McMillan, respectively, chil- 
dren of the decedent. At the time of 
the conveyances the decedent was 83 
years of age and in good health, and 
the transfers comprised more than two- 
thirds of her entire estate. 

On July 18, 1912, less than a month 

later, she executed her will, by which, 
after creating trusts of $22,500 each in 
favor of four grandchildren, she devised 
the residue to her three children above 
named. At the time of making this will 
her eldest son, John, was still living, 
and although he received no benefit 
either by the transfers of June 19, 1912, 
or under the will, it was declared in the 
will that he had been already provided | 
for, and it appears in fact that in the 
years 1887 and 1889 the father of these | 
.children—the husband of the decedent— 
gave John approximately $55,000, stat- 
ing at the time “it would come to him 
some time and he might as well have it 
now.” 

The decedent died in the year 1919, 
having lived seven years after the execu- 
tion o# the conveyances of June 19, 1912. 
At the time of their execution the de- 
cedent’s life expectaney was 3.39 years. 

At about this time also one of the 
grantees, Elsie M. Haag, entered into 
an agreement with her mother, by the 
terms of which she was to take care 
of her and to receive therefor the sum 
of $60 a month Mrs. Haag thereupon | 
moved into her mother’s home for the 
purpose of carrying out the agreement. 

After her mother’s death she pre- 
sented a claim for $5,540 to the execu- 
tors of the estate, which was allowed. 
After his father’s death Henry A. 
Rengstorff managed his mother’s prop- 
erty and received for this service $40 
a month. 





Questions Determined. 

The questions presented for determi- 
nation are: 

1. Were the transfers of June 19, 
1912, made “in contemplation of death” 
within the meaning of*the Revenue Act 
of 1918 (approved February 24, 1919, 
Title IV., sec. 402, subd. (c.)? 

2. If they were such, was each of ! 
them made for a bona fide consideration 
on money or money’s worth within the 
meaning of said statute? 

The statute reads as follows: 
*“Revenue Act of 1918—Title IV.— 
Estate tax. 

“Section 402—That the value of the 
gross estate of the decedent shall be 
determined by including the value at the 
time of his death of all property, real 
or personal, tangible or intangible, wher- | 
€ver situated. ; 

“(c) To the extent of any interest 
therein of which the decedent has .at 
any time made a transfer * * * in con- 
tempiation of * * * his death (whether 
such transfer of trust is made or 
created before or after the passage of 
this act), except in case of a bona fide 
sale for a fair consideration in money 
or money’s worth.” 





Objects of Taxation. 

The object of taxing transfers of 
property of the character here consid- 
ered (as is conceded by all of the au- 
thorities) is to avoid the loss of reve- 
nue which would otherwise result as a 
consequence of the withdrawal of the | 
property from the operation of laws tax- 
ing transfers by succession or effected 
through the means of testamentary dis- 
position. 

A transfer, in order to be character- 
ized as one “in contemplation of death” 
need not be one made in anticipation 
of imminent demise as the result of an 
existing illness or malady, as in the case 
of a gift causa mortis. On the con- 
trary, ijt is possible that a person of 
comparative youth enjoying gocd health 
may nevertheless make a transfer 
property “in contemplation of death” 
within the meaning of that phrase. Est. 
of Pauson, 186 Cal. 358; Chambers v. 
Larronde, 196 Cal. 100. 

In the case of Schwab v. Doyle, 269 
Fed. 821 (revised by the Supreme Court 
on another point) it is held that; 

“By the term ‘contemplation of death’ 
is not meant, or the one hand, the gen- 
eral expectancy of death, which is en- 
tertained by all persons, for every per- 
son knows that ne must die. * * * On | 
the other hand, the meaning of term is 





of | 





not necessarily limited to an expectancy 
of immediate death. or a dying condi- 
tion, * * * The term ‘in contemplation | 


Court Declares Revenue Act of 1918 Levies Tax 
On Single Estate and Not Upon Various Estates 


Validity of Statute 
Upheld in Decision 


Contention That “Law Imposes 
Successive Taxes on Sepa- 
rate Blocks Rejected. 


OLp COLONY TRUST COMPANY, ET AL, 
EXECUTORS, PLAINTIFFS, V. JOHN F., 
MALLEY, FORMERLY COLLECTOR OF IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE, ET AL., DEFENDANTS}; 
Circuit Court oF APPEALS FOR FIRST 
Circuit, No. 2107. 

The validity of the Federal estate tax 
imposed by the 1918 Revenue Act was 
unheld by the Court herein, and it was 
held that the Act imposed a single tax 
upon a net estate, and not upon various 
estates, as alleged by the taxpayer. 

The Court rejected the contention of 
the taxpayer that the Act imposed suc- 
cessive taxes, equal to percentages of 
the separate blocks of the net estate, 
each_of which, exclusive of the tax, con- 
stituted a separate unit of measure. 

“The fact that the tax is ‘equal to the 
following percentages of the value of the 
net estate,’” the Court decided, “does 
not transmute one tax into many taxes, 
and one net estate into several net es- 
tates. The words ‘equal to the follow- 
ing percentages of the value of the net 
estate’ mean exactly the same as the 
words ‘equal to the sum of the follow- 
ing percentages of the value of the net 
estate,’ in section 401 of the Act of 
1918.” 

The opinion of the Court, by Judge 
Anderson, in full text, is as follows: 

The executors under the will of Sid- 
ney W. Winslow, who died on June 18, 
1917, brought this suit at law to re- 
cover a portion ($58,238.12) of an in- 
heritance tax claimed to have been il- 
legally exacted from their estate. The 
tax was levied under the Act of Septem- 
ber 8, 1916, 39 Stat. 777, as amended (by 
increasing the rates) by Act of March 
8, 1917, 39 Stat. 1002. 


Applicable Statutes 
Are Cited by Court 


Sections 201 and 203, so far as they 
need now be stated, are as follows: 

“Section 201, That a tax (hereinafter 
in this title referred to as the tax), 
equal to the following percentages of 
the value of the net estate to be deter- 
mined as provided in section 203, 
hereby imposed upon the transfer of the 
net estate of every decedent dying after 
the passage of this Act whether a resi- 


is 


| dent or nonresident of the United States: 


“One and one-half per centum of the 
amount of such net estate not in excess 
of $50,000; 

“Three per centum of the amount by 
which such net estate exceeds $50,000 
and does not exceed $150,000; 

“Four and one-half per centum of the 
amount by which such net estate exceeds 
$150,000 and does not exceed $250,000. 
xn 


“Thirteen and one-half per centum of 


| the amount by which such net estate ex- 


ceeds $4,000,000 and does not exceed 
$5,000,000.” 


“Section 203. That for the purpose 


of death’ involves something between 
these extremes. 

“Nor is it necessary in order to con- 
stitute a transfer in contemplation of 
death, that the conveyance or transfer 
be made while death is imminent, while 


it is immediately impending by reason | 


of bodily condition, ill health, disease 
or injury, or something of that kind. 
But a transfer may be said to be made 
in contemplation of death if the expecta- 
tion or anticipation of death in either 


| the immediate or reasonably distant fu- 


is the moving cause of the 


ture 
transfer.” 
Indebtedness Not Taxed. 
It may be argued that, since no Fed- 


eral Inheritance Tax Law was in effect | 
| at the time the transfers in question were 
| made, no evasion of such tax could have 


been contemplated by the dfecedent, and 


that therefore, by reasoning from this | 
| innocence of mind, the gifts were not ; 


“in contemplation of death” within the 
Act of 1918. It should be noted in this 
connection, however, that there was at 


Ee 


a SEE 





that time and had been long prior thereto | 


such a statute in operation in California. 
In any event, in view of the retroactive 
effect of the Federal Act, such specula- 
tions are unimportant. The essential 
question is as to whether these trans- 
fers of property were in fact “in con- 
templation of death.” 

In the instant case we have a person 
83 years of age, whose life expectancy 


was less than three and one-half years, | 


and who knew that in the ordinary 
course of nature she had not very long 
to live, transferring a large proportion 
of her property to her natural heirs. 
In fact, while her’ will was made about 
one month after the deeds were executed 
the instructions for drawing ail the doc- 
uments were given by the decedent to 
her attorneys at the same time, and so 
far as these documents are concerned 
they are so intimately related as to con- 
stitute put one transaction. 
The fair—indeed the obvious 
sion that the transfers were made 
in contemplation of death and to effect 
a disposition which Mrs. Rengstorff 
would otherwise have made by will or 


is 


allowed to be brought about by the op- | 


eration of the laws of succession. 

As to the second question, it is claimed 
that the transfers were made in consid- 
eration a promise made and _ per- 
formed by the children concerned that 
they would remain home and help op- 
erate the property. There is no merit 
in this contention. It is wholly unsup- 


of 


! ported by the evidence. 


Since this opinion fully expresses the 

upon which the judgment 

rests no findings wil! be made. 
Judgment for defendant, with costs. 


May 5, Le ke tel Mtn ean. Meals tie aman stile, 
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conclu- | 





of the tax the value of the net estate 
shall be determined— 

“(a) In the case of a resident, by de- 
ducting from the value of the gross 
estate— 

“(1) Such amounts for funeral ex- 
penses, administration expenses, claims 
against the estate, unpaid mortgages, 
losses incurred during the settlement of 
the estate arising from fires, storms, 
shipwreck, or other casualty, and from 
theft, when such losses are not com- 
pensated for by insurance or otherwise, 
support during the settlement of the 
estate of those dependent upon the de- 
cedent, and such other charges against 
the estate, as are allowed by the laws 
of the jurisdiction, whether within or 
without the United States, under which 
the estate is being administered: and 

(2) An exemption of $50,000.” 


Net Estate Established 


Before Tax Assessed 


The applicable regulation promulgated | 


by the Treasury Department under date 
of May, 1917, is as follows: 

“Article XXI. The Federal Estate Tax 
is not determined, does not attach and 
cannot be assessed until the net estate 
upon which it is based has been exactly 
established. The estate tax, therefore, 
cannot be deducted from the gross estate 
to determine the taxable net state.” 

Plaintiffs attack this regulation as in- 
consistent with the statute; also as “un- 
constitutional”—a claim so obviously 
unsound as to call for no discussion. 


value of the Winslow estate to be $4.- 
837,860.63, and computed the 
$489,613.61, by applying the appropriate 
percentages to the blocks as 
section 201, but without deducting the 
tax in order to determine the amount of 
the tax. Plaintiffs’ learned counsel, in 
an elaborate argument, urge that this 
method is erroneous; they contend that 
the Act imposes successive taxes, equal 
to percentages of the separate blocks of 
the net estate, each of which, exclusive 
of the tax, constitutes a-separate unit 
of measure. 

In the exact words 
plaintiffs— 

“The question presented involves the 
interpretation of that Act, to ascertain 
whether the amount of the tax itself, 
imposed by the Act, should be included 
in the ‘measure of that tax.’” 


of counsel for 


Weagre with plaintiffs’ counsel that | 


this problem of statutory construction 
must be determined under the familiar 
rule that, in taxing statutes, doubt about 
the construction must be resolved against 
the overnment and in favor of the tax- 
payer. Gould v. Gould, 245 U. S, 151, 
153; United States v. Merriam, 263 U. 
S. 179, 187, 188. 

But we are not able to adopt the view 
that there is any reasonable doubt about 
the construction of this statute. Weight 
must be given to the contemporaneous 
construction of the department charged 
with the enforcement of the statute. 
Malley v. Walter Baker & Co., 281 Fed. 
41, 46, and cases cited; Baltzell v. 
Mitchell, 3 Fed. (2d) 428, 430, and cases 
cited. We think that the Treasury De- 
partment put the obvious and the only 
natural interpretation upon the language 
used, 


Act Contemplates 
Only Single Tax 


The Act contemplates a tax—i. e., a 
single tax; and upon a net estate—not 
upon various estates. The fact that the 
tax is “equal to the following percen- 
tages of the value of the net estate” 
does not transmute one tax into many 
taxes, and one net estate into several 
net estates. 

The words “equal to the following per- 
centages of the value of the net estate” 
mean exactly the same as' the words 
“equal to the sum of the following per- 
centages of the value of the net es- 
tate,” in section 401 of the Act of 1918, 
40 Stat. 1096; not, as plaintiffs urge, a 
diffeernt basis for the tax. There is one 
tax on one net estate, under both Acts. 

The gist of the plaintiff’s contention 
is that, under section 203, the tax and 
no part thereof can be used as the meas- 
ure or base of the tax; that “net estate” 
means the exact amount available for 
transfer to beneficiaries; from which it 
follows that there must be as many real 
“net estates” as there are separate 
blocks. But only by an algebraic formula 
—an intent to use which is “not lightly 
to be imputed to legislators”--Edwards 
v. Slocum, 264 U. S. 61, 63; 287 Fed. 651, 
654—can the tax thus grounded be com- 
puted. 


Plaintiff's Computation 


Of Tax on Estate 


The fallacy of the elaborate schedules 
and diagrams in plaintiffs’ brief may 
most easily be demonstrted by assuming 
the simplest form of a taxable estate— 
one of $50,000, net,—that is, after de- 
ducting the undisputed items covered by 
section 203—and a tax thereon of 1 per 
cent. 

Manifestly, the Commissioner would 
figure the tax as $500, 1 per cent of 
$50,000. But this would leave a “net 
estate,” plaintiffs urge, of only $49,500; 
so that the tax of $500 is, pro tanto, 
measured by the tax. To meet their ob- 
jection, a formula something like the 
illustration set forth in the margin is 
necessarily, or at any rate convenient. 
(Let X=tax. Then X=--1°. of (5,000— 
X.) 100 X=$50,000—X; 101 X—$50,000; 
X==$495.49.) 

Plaintiffs compute the 
Winslow estate as follows: 
“Blocks of 
net estate, 

$4,406,485.14 

50,000.00 

100,000.00 

100,000.00 

200,000.00 

550,000.00 
1,000,000.00 
1,000,000.00 
1,000,000.90 

406,485.14 


tax on the 
Amount 
of tax. 
$431,375.49 
750.00 
3,000.00 
4,500.00 
12,000.00 
41,250.00 
90,000.00 
105,000.00 
120,000.00 
54,875.49 


Ist 
2nd 
8rd 
4th 
5th 
6th 
7th 
Rth 
9th 





tax at | 


stated in | = 1 
| 3rc 





i ee : |} theory. 
The Commissioner determined the net 7 


| against the estate, unpaid 


TF 


Authorities Against 
Plaintiff’s Argument 


Words “Equal to Percentages” 
Said to Mean “Equal to Sum 
of Percentages.” 


Rate of 
tax 


‘Transfer of’ 
Net Estate. 
$4,406,485.14 
50,600.00 
100,000.00 
100,006.00 
200,000.00 
550,000.00 
1,000,000.00 
1,000,000.00 
1,000,000.00 


Statutory 
language. 


to’ 
to’ 
to’ 
to’ 
to’ 
to’ 
to’ 


of 
of 
of 
of 
of 
of 
of 


1% % 
8% 
44% 
6% 
714% 
9% 
10% % 
to’ 12% of 
to’ 13% % of 
his method disregards the controlling 
principle of their argument—that the 
tax on each block should be deducted in 
computing the tax on that particular 
block. The tax, as they compute it, is 
reckoned, flat ($750), on the first block 
of $50,000; and thus includes the tax as 
part of the measure of the tax. So as 
to the other blocks. The deduction of 
the measure of the tax on earlier blocks, 
at lower rates, does not really apply 
plaintiffs’ theory, as they argue it. 

We have taken pains to compute the 
tax in real accordance with plaintiffs’ 
It follows: 

Blocks of 
Net Estate. 

$50,000.00 

100,000.00 

100,000.00 

200,000.00 

550,000,00 
,000,000.00 
.000,000.00 
8th 000,000.00 12°, 
9th 837,860.63 1312 

Net estate $4,837,860.63. 

This gives a total of $442,042.31, or 
$10,666.92 more than plaintiffs recokon 
it, by misapplying their own theory, and 
$47,571.30 less than the Commissioner 
computed it. 


Tax on First Blocks Used 


‘equal 
‘equal 
‘equal 
‘equal 
‘equal 
‘equal 
‘equal 
‘equal 
‘equal 


Rate. 
1%°¢ 
414° 
6% 
71 
9% 

1014 % 
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| To Reduce Last Block 


What plaintiffs in their computation 
really do is to subtract the tax on the 
first eight blocks, $376,500 (reckoned 
properly as the Commissioner computes 
it), thus reducing the ninth block fmm 
$837,860.63 to $406,485.14. On not one 
of the blocks do they reckon the tax in 
accordance with what they urge as the 
correct interpretation of the Act. They 
simply use the tax on the first eight 
blocks in the attempt to reduce the size 
of the last block—which is, of course, 
subject to the highest rate—1312-. 

Congress never intended anything of 
this sort. It intended the Act to be con- 
strued and applied, as it has been for 
10 years. . 

If the correct construction were other- 
wise in doubt, we think the legislative 
history of the corresponding provisions 
in the Act of September 3, 1918, 40 Stat. 
1057, would resolve that doubt. 


The principle laid down by Marshall, 
C. J., in Alexandria v. Mayor, etc., of 
Alexandria, 5 Cranch, 1, is appilcable: 

“If a subsequent act on the same sub- 
ject affords complete demonstration of 
the legislative sense of its own language, 
the rule which has been stated, requiring 
that the subsequent should be incorpo- 
rated into the foregoing act, is a di- 
rection to courts in expounding the pro- 
visions of the law.” 

The same principle is stated in United 
States v. Freeman, 3 How. 556, 564. 


Quotation Given From 
Committee's Report 

In the report of the committee dealing 
with the intended revision, we find the 
following concerning section 404: 

“Section 403, which takes the place 
of section 205 of the original Act de- 
fining the deductions for the purpose of 
arriving at the net estate, inserts a pro- 
vision that income taxes upon income re- 
ceived after the death of the decedent, 
and estate, succession, legacy or inherit- 
ance taxes, are not be deducted. Ob- 
viously, income taxes should not be de- 
ducted, for the reason that they are pay- 
able from and on account of _income 
which is not included in the gross es- 
tate. Inheritance taxes payable to 
States are payable in respect to the ben- 
efits derived by individual legatees and: 
beneficiaries. They are computed on the 
amount which passes to such benefici- 
aries and are not known until estate 
taxes have been ascertained. These pro- 
visions are in conformity with existing 
rulings in the administration of the 
law, which rulings the Committee thinks 
are in accord with the statue, and are 
now included *, the sake of clarification, 
as in the case of additions made to sec- 
tion 402 mentioned above.” 

Accordingly, section 403 of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1918, ¢hapter 18, 40 Stat. 
section 1096, was made to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Section 40:}, 
the tax the value of the net estate shall 
be determined 

(a) In the case of a resident, by de- 
ducting from the value of gross estate— 

(1) Such amounts for funeral ex- 
penses, administration expenses, claims 
mortgages, 
losses incurred during the settlement of 
the estate arising from fires, storms, 
shipwreck, or other casualty, or from 
theft, when such Josses are not compen- 
sated for by insurance or otherwise, and 
such amounts jeasonably required and 
actually expended for the support during 
the settlement of the estate of those de- 
pendent upon the decedent, as are al- 
lowed by the jaws of the jurisdiction, 
whether within or without the United 
States, under which the estate is being 
administered, but not including any in- 
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406,485.14” | 
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YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
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ESTATES: 1918 Act: Validity: Method of Tax.—Validity of Federal estate 
tax, under 1918 Revenue Act and Treasury regulations, upheld, court 
holding that Act imposed a single tax upon net estate and not upon various 


(Circuit Court of Appeals, 1st Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 1006, Col. 


(Volume IT.) 
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Property may be transferred in “contemplation of death” under See. 
402(c), 1918 Act, if expectation or anticipation of death in either immediate or 
reasonably distant future is moving cause of transfer.—Henry A. Rengstorff, 
et al. v. John P. McLaughlin, Col. (District Court, Northern District of Calif.) 
—Yearly Index Page 1006, Col. 1 (Volume II.) 


L™ ITATION: Distraint: Sec. 


277(2), 1924 Act.—Distraint for collection of 


tax, assessed prior to effective date of 1924 Act, held: Barred by period of 
limitations in existence prior to passage of 1924 Act.—Henry Wilhelm Co. v. 
D. E. Heiner, Col. (District Court, Western District of Pennsylvania.) — 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 

‘ 


Internal Revenue. 


Period of Limitations 
Bars Tax Distraint 


Decision Made by District 
Court in Suit for Recov- 
ery on Payments. 


WILHELM Co. 1. DAvin B. 
HEINER, COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE FOR THE 23RD DISTRICT OF PA.; 
District CourRT FOR THE WESTERN 
District oF Pa., No. 3504. 

Distraint for the collection of a tax, 
assessed prior to the effective date of 


| the 1924 Revenue Act, was barred by the 


period of limitations in existenec prior 
to the passage of the 1924 act, the Dis- 
trict Court for the Western Ditsrict of 
Pennsylvania held herein, 

The opinion of the court, by Judge 
Schoonmaker, is as follows: 

This is an action at law by Henry 
Wilhelm Company, plaintiff, vs. D. B. 
Heiner, Collector of Internal Revenue, 
defendant, for the recovery of income 
taxes alleged to have been illegally col- 
A jury trial was waived. 

Findings of fact: From the statement 
of claim, affidavit of defense, and the 
proofs in this case, the court makes the 
following findings of fact: 

The plaintiff filed income-tax returns 
for the years 1918 and 1919, on June 14, 
1919, and March 13, 1920, respectively. 
The taxes involved were assessed as fol- 
lows: The tax for the year 1918 was 





come taxes upon income received after ! 


the death of the decedent, or any estate, 
succession, legacy or inheritance taxes.” 

We think the italicized words at the end 
are nothing but declaratory of the real 
meaning of the previous law, as propely 
construed by the department charged 
with its enforcement. We cannot adopt 
the view of plaintiffs’ counsel that this 
provision of the Act of 1918 “shows a de- 
cided change” in the method of comput- 
ing this tax; it was, as the Committee 
states, “included for the sake of clari- 
fication.” 

Certainly there is nothing in the de- 
cided cases lending any support to the 
palintiffs’ fundamental contention. The 
decision of the Supreme Court in Ed- 
wards v. Slocum, 264 U. S. 61 (s. c. 287 
Fed. 651), falls little if anything short 
of being conclusive against the plain- 
tiff. The court was there dealing with 
the provisions of the statue of February 
24, 1919, chapter 18, section 400, 40 Stat. 
1057,1096, which, for present purposes, 
are indistinguishable from those here in- 
volved. The court said (p. 63), by Mr. 
Justice Holmes, of this statute: 

“It levies a sum equal to a certain 
percentage of the value of the net es- 
tate, and provides the criteria by which 
the net estate shall be ascertained. It 
thus manifestly assumes that the net 
estate will be ascertained before the tax 
is computed.” 


Judgment of Lower 
Court Is Affirmed 


In Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Com- 
pany v. United States, United States 
Court of Claims, the plaintiff made ex- 
actly the same contention as is now be- 
fore us. That court declined to adopt the 
plaintiff’s theory, saying, inter alia— 

“Section 203 above referred to defi- 
nitely authorizes the deduction of certain 
expenses and charges, and then states, 
‘and such otW@m charges against the es- 
tate, as are allowed by the laws of the 
jurisdiction, whether within or without 
the United States, under which the estate 
is being administered.’ 

“It is not to be assumed that the Con- 


| gress, in attempting to promulgate a 
rule by which the net estate is to be de- | 


termined, would describe in precise terms 
items which are to be deducted, some 
of which might or might not exist in 
certain cases, and yet leave unmentioned 
a highly important item which must 
surely apply in all cases. 

“Uuder the structure of the Federal 
estate tax act the tax is not a charge 
against the estate in the meaning of sec- 
tion 203.” 

In this case, sub nominee, American 
Exchange-Irving ‘Trust Co, v. United 
States certiorari was denied by the Su- 
preme Court on February 28, 1927. 
—Sup. Ct. Rep, — 

On principle and authority the judg- 
ment below must be affirmed. The judg- 
ment of the District Court is affirmed. 


e May i 1927, 


estates in computation of tax.—Old Coloney Trust Co. v. John F. Malley 








STATES: Transfers: “Contemplation of Death:” Sec. 402(c), 1918 Act.— 


assessed in January, 1920; the tax for 
the year 1919 was assessed on Septem- 
ber 22, 1922. On or about October 28, 
1925, and more than five years from the 
date of filing the 1918 income-tax re- 
turn, the collector issued a warrant of 
distraint for the collection of the 1918 
tax and took possession of the plaintiff’s 
property. Whereupon the plaintiff paid 
the tax of $3,049.72 under protest, and 
concurrently with the payment of this 
tax the plaintiff delivered to the deputy 
collector a claim for refundment for 
transmission to the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. No action was taken on 
this claim for refundment. On or about 
February 9, 1926, the collector caused a 
warrant for distraint to be issued for 
the 1919 tax and took possession of the 
plaintiff’s property. Whereupon, under 
protest, the plaintiff paid the tax of 
$557.24, and concurrently filed with the 
defendant a claim for refundment which 
was rejected by the Commissioner on 
May 28, 1926. 
Conclusions of Law. 

On this state of facts, the court fiinds 
that these taxes were illegally collected, 
because the collection thereof was barred 
by the statute of limitations at the time 
the collection was made. An order may 
be made for the entry of judgment herein 
for the amount claimed in favor of the 
plaintiff-and against the defendant. 

Discussion—The exact point at issue 
here was decided adversely to the de- 
fendant in the case of United States vs. 
Harry Whyel and George Whyel at No. 
1227 in equity, by Judge Thomson, of 
this district. Judge Thomson held that 
where, as in this case, the assessment of 
tax was made prior to the effective date 
of the Revenue Act of 1924, the Act 





Revenue Commissioner 
Accepts Tax Rulings 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue an- 
nounces that the Commissioner acqui- 
esces in the following decisions of the 
Board of Tax Appeals: 

(The name of the party in issue is 
followed by the docket number and the 
volume and page of the record.) 

Acme, Palmers & DeMooy Foundry 
Co., 4211, 3, 1126. 

Adams Motor Co., 3522, 4, 589. 

Joseph P. Authier, 2778, 5, 736. 

Henry I. Brown, 3675, 4, 1129. 

Earl O. Johnson, 8259, 5, 253. 

Mercen-Johnson Machine Co., 3531, 5, 
400. 

Edward P. Mertz, 5695, 5, 694. 

George E. Mickel, 439, 5, 979. 

Tom E. Mickel, 440, 5, 979. 

W. C. Miles Co., 3439, 5, 625. 

W. C. Miles Co., 9559, 5, 625. 

M. H. Mosier, 5304, 5, 674. 

Sand Springs Home, 4871, 6, 198. 

Seven Nineteen Fifth Avenue 
6031, 5, 565. 

The Warren Co., 4588, 3, 1154. 


Co. 


of 1924 did not apply, and that the right 
of distraint or proceeding for the 4 
lection of tax was barred by the perio 
of limitation in existence prior to the 
passage of the Act of 1924. We rest our 
ruling in this case upon the opinion of 
Judge Thomson in the case just quoted. 

In addition, it may be noted that the 
same conclusion is supported by the 
District Court of the Northern District 
of Ohio in the case of United States vs. 
National Refining Company of Ohio, de- 
cided December 15, 1926, (U. S. D .Index 
Page 3648, Vol. I); United States vs. 
Godfrey S. Cabot, decided by.the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia 
on June 15, 1926, cited in 5 Amer. Tax 
Rep, 6172, but not reported in the Fed- 
eral Reporter; Appeal of National Re» 
fining Co. of Ohio, Board of Tax Ap- 
peals, Decision No. 94 (1 B. T. A. 236.) 
In this connection, it may be noted that 
in the case of United States vs. Robert L. 
Crook and Daniel H. Christman, reported 
in the United States Daily for May 14, 
1927, it was decided that where the as- 
sessment of taxes for a year prior to 
1924 was made after the passage of the 
Revenue Act of 1924 and within the time 
prescribed by section 277 (2) of that 
act, the statute of limitations applicable 
is the Revenue Act of 1924. In the in- 
stant case, however, the assessment was 
made long before the effective date of 
the Act of 1924. We think, therefore, 
that the instant case must be held not 
to be within the terms of the Act of 
1924, because that act provides in sec- 
tion 278 (e): “This section (containing 
the six-year period of limitations) shall 
not * * * (2) affect any assessments _ 
made * * * before the enactment 
this act.” 


Let an order for judgment be. entered 
as herein directed. 


May. 23, 1927. 
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Round the 
Pacific 


Glorious vacation tours to 
the Orient and South Seas 


$852.40. Sail from Seattle direct 
to Yokohama via the American Mail 
Line or from Los Angeles or San Fran- 
cisco via the Dollar Steamship Line for 
Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong, Manila, thence your choice 
of routes and ports on connecting lines 
through the Polynesian Islands to Bris- 
bane, Townsville and Sydney. 
Return to San Francisco via Suva, Pago Pago, 


and Honolulu or via Wellington, Rarotonga 
and Tahiti. Or return to Vancouver via Auckland, 


Suva and Honolulu. 


$921.65. Sail from Los Angeles or San Fran- 
cisco via Honolulu on the Dollar Steamship Line 
or sail on the American Mail Line direct from 
Seattleto Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong, 
Manila, Singapore. Thence on connecting lines to 
Sydney via Nace, Samarang, Sourabaya, Port Dar- 
win, Thursday Island, Townsville and Brisbane. Or 
to Sydney via Batavia, Samarang, Sourabaya, Macassar 


and Brisbane. 


Return to San Francisco via Suva, Samoa, Honolulu or via 
Wellington, Rarotonga, Tahiti. Or return from Sydney to 
Vancouver via Auckland, Suva, Honolulu. 

Stopovers at any port. Your fare includes your meals and ec- 
commodations aboard ship. You will enjoy the luxury of pala- 


tial Dollar and American 


ail President Liners. 


Outside rooms with beds, not berths. Spacious decks. A world 
famous cuisine. Plan to go this summer. 


Complete information from any steamship or railroad ticket agent or 


Dollar Steamship Line 
American Mail Line 


604 Fifth Ave., New York, Phone Bryant $900 
25 Broadway, New York, Phone Bowling Green 3144 
32 Broadway, New York, Phone HANover 7394 
1206 Continental Bidg., Balcimore, Phone Calvert 2910 
1519 Railroad Ave.So. Seattle + Robert Dollar Bldg., San Francisco 
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‘Avritonizen SrATEMENTS ONtY ‘Arne Presented Herein, Bein 
PusLisHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY 


Commerce 





Courses of Prosperity | 


In America Analyzed 


By British Mission | ?? 


Disastrous Deflation Avoided 
by Maintenance of High 
Wages of Labor, 

Says Report. 








[Continued from Page 1.] 
tion of products; installment buying; 
management; the attitude of labor; and 
industrial relations. 

Unlike the reports of some of the 
earlier delegations referred to, the pres- 
ent report does not attribute the pros- 
perity of the United States almost 
wholly to the efficiency of either manage- 
ment or labor, but holds that natural 
conditions have had much influence. The 
wide extent and varied climate of the 
country make it possible to produce at 
home much of the raw materials and 
foodstuffs needed, and the large popula- 
tion supplies a ready market for manu- 
factured products. 

“Manufacturers are assisted in the 
development of this market by complete 
freedom from tariff restrictions within 
the union of 48 States and by protection 
against competition from outside, by a 
strong tariff machine, which is capable 
of easy and rapid adjustment to meet 
changing circumstances. The domestic 
market consists of a people having one 
currency, one standard language, similar 
political and legal institutions, and a 
reasonably uniform standard of life.” 

Such a country supplies the means of 
prosperity, and the developments of the 
war led to a rapid increase in wealth. 
After the war the unexpected strength 
the workers had gained prevented the 
country from going through the kind of 
deflation which proved disastrous else- 
where. 

“There is no doubt that in the first 
place the policy favored and actually put 
into operation by employers for the pur- 
pose of recovering from the depression 
of trade in 1921 was a general reduction 
of wages. Whenever organization of the 
workers was strong, this was strenuously 
resisted and with considerable success, 
notably in the mining, printing, and 
building industries. 

“The resistance to the policy of wage 
reduction as an item in deflation was 
sufficiently great to enable other 
counsels to receive consideration, and to 
bring to the front the fact that, in the 
special economic position of the United 
States, such a policy in industry would 
react seriously upon agriculture, and 
upon manufacture for the domestic mar- 
ket. 

“The policy changed to the reduction 
of costs other than by further wage re- 
ductions, and there was a concentration 
on increasing productivity and reducing 
costs, and a general increase of efficiency 
which, with the maintenance of the pur- 
chasing power of the people at the high- 
est level, has had a far-reaching effect 
on American industry generally.” 


Installment Buying 


Stimulates Market 

-The domestic market has been im- 
niensely stimulated by the extension of 
installment buying, a development which 
greatly impressed the members of the 
delegation. They point out that the 
estimated value of goods sold at a retail 
under this system in 1926 exceeded 
£1,200,000,000 ($5,839,800,000), a sum 
which “is considerably more than the 
value of the total British export trade 
in a normal year.” : 

“It is true that the greatest caution 
if necessary in approaching this mat- 
ter, but the system of installment buy- 
ing must have been a great factor in 
increasing the internal trade of the 
country and consequently the prosperity 
of industry.” 

Prohibition is mentioned as having af- 
fécted prosperity by diverting large 
sums into the purchase of commodi- 
ties, and by having increased regularity 
of attendance at work. 

Large-scale production has made pos- 
sible great savings in costs, and in turn 
it has been promoted by the great de- 
velopment of electric power, which is 
much cheaper in the United States than 
in England. 

‘Restriction of immigration has made 
employers turn their attention to the 
substitution of machinery for human 
power, and to methods of retaining their 
workers, thus eliminating the waste in- 

wed in labor turnover. 

ile admitting that the production 
per worker is greater in the United 

States than in England, the visitors are 
doubtful as to whether this means 
grater efficiency on the part of workers 
here. 

“The fact that the American employer 
welcomes the British artisan above any 
other for his skill and reliability speaks 
for itself. 

“The size of the American home mar- 
ket, the amalgamation of industry, into 
big units which makes specialization at 
individual factories possible, the great 
effect of standardization of products, all 
tend to make production of individual 
articles on a very large scale easier 
tnan is possible in Great Britain. The 
effect is that the production of greater 

usantities without loss of time in chang- 
ing from one product to another, almost 
automatically makes the unit output per 
man-hour in Amerita greater than in 
Great Britain. 

“The American workman, too, has be- 
come more used to machinery and ac- 
cépts the extensive introduction of ma- 
chinery without question. 

We feel that the question of in- 
dividual efficiency is very largely one 
rather of confidence between manage- 
ment and labor than of national dif- 
ferences, and that in those British works 
where this confidence exists, the British 
artisan is as efficient as the American.” 

The relative well-being of the workers 
in the two countries can not be meas- 
ured, the report emphasizes, solely by 
thé difference in their wages. The wage 
leyel is distinctly higher ® the United 
States, but the worker is without cer- 
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Proposition Is Declared 
Problem of Public Opin‘on 


| become a 





; depend upon his savings when not able to 
work. 


Means to Prevent 
Trade Depression 


unemployed at any time.” 
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fron and Steel 


Representative Eaton Says Government 


Should Remain 


Argument against any program for | 
the development of Muscle Shoals, Boul- 
der Dam or the St. Lawrence water- 
ways which will put the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the power business were 
given on June 7, by Representative 
Eaton (Rep.), of North Plainfield, N. J., 
in an address before the National : 


tric Light Association at Atlantic City. 


A summary of Mr. Eaton’s address 
follows: 

In an address delivered before this 
section of the National Electric Light 
Association in 1924, I stressed the fact 
that because of their quasi public char- 
acter, our public utilities offered an in- 
viting open door for the establishment 
of European socialism in the United 
States. 

Since then a formidable effort has de- 
veloped to put our Federal Government 
into the power business. The opposing 
forces in this struggle will line up for 
a fight to the finish in the next session 
of Congress. Meanwhile a nation-wide 
propaganda is being carried on under 
skillful and determined leadership, its 
object béing to place behind the desired 
socialistic action of Congress the sanc- 
tion of a vociferous, united and widely 


diffused public opinion. 


In fact the whole proposition has now 
public opinion problem. 
Whether we will or not the case is on 
its way to the jury. If in this hour 
of momentous decision the American 
people are left to the undisputed guid- 
ance of the political demogogue, the 
chronic agitator, the professional pur- 
veyor of socialistic sentiment, prejudice 
and theory, it will not.be surprising if 
they decide on a course of action which 
must result not only in ultimate ruin to 
the power industry as now organized, 
but in a dangerous and far reaching 
modification of our entire political, eco- 
nomic and social system. 

The immediate fight centers 


so far 





tain advantages which are general in 
England. 

“In the first place there is nothing in 
the United States to compare with the 
State provisions in this country for un- 
employment, sickness and old age. In 
general an unemployed worker has to 








* * * 

“There is no doubt, however, that in 
the United States the worker is in a 
less favorable position in regard to the 
risks of industry than in Great Britain.” 





Unemployment, though not accurately 
measured, was believed to be rather ex- 
tensive, it having been accepted “by in- 
vestigators of the problem that there 
are at least 1,500,000 industrial workers 
Fluctuations 
in the volume of employment seemed 
greater than in Great Britain, and the 
majority of the workers had to expect 
lay offs during the year. 

“Thus, in considering the position as to 
the earnings of the average worker, sub- 
stantial allowance must be made for loss 
of earnings during periods of unemploy- 
ment and for the need of providing 
against the time when he is no longer a 
desirable employe. It is accepted that 
modern conditions are tending to make 
the age at which this occurs lower.” 

Making due allowance for these things, 
however, the delegation felt that the 
skilled workers, at least, were able to 
maintain a standard of living distinctly 
higher than the standard of similar 
workers in Great Britain. 

Labor organizations, it is noted, are 
on a different basis from those of Great 
Britain, and in many cases the kind of 
work which would be done by the unions 
in England is here accomplished through 
employe representation plans. These 
plans are discussed at some length, and 
the visitors were evidently impressed by 
their possibilities. Nevertheless, they 
point out that most of them are of com- 
paratively recent origin, and have not 
been tested by hard times. 

“It is perhaps too soon to express a 
definite opinion to the permanence of the 
machinery which has been set up in the 
event of the, United States suffering 
from a severe trade depression such as 
has been experienced in Great Britain 
during the last few years.” 

The report does not contain any rec- 
ommendations, but it does dwell on the 
fact that valuable lessons may be learned 
from such visits of inquiry. 

Management and-the attitude of labor 
are two matters singled out for special 
comment. The technique of manage- 
ment has been greatly advanced, and 
particularly notable is the manner in 
which the benefits of experience in pro- 
duction, marketing, organization, and 
industrial relations are shared, “even in 
competitive industries.” 

As to the workers, it is noted that 
they accept experiments toward reduced 
cost of production, as they have found 
that tl.c result of lower costs has been 
increased consumption, and consequently 
more employment. Their morale is in- 
creased by high wages for high out- 
put, by grading according to skill, and 
by promotions for those who show abil- 
ity to executive and administrative 
posts. 

On both sides there has been an in- 
creased recognition, during late years, 
of the importance of industrial rela- 
tions, and organized labor is changing 
its methods to meet the changing condi- 
tions. 

“The movement toward closer contact 
in the workshop between management 
and workpeople, the enlistment of trade- 
unions and individual workers in the 
problenis of organization and production, 
and the exchange of information regard- 
ing costs of production and the state of 
business are important contributions to 
the association of management and 
labor.” 


oor 





Out of Power Business 


poses Such Plans in Development of Muscle Shoals, 
Boulder Dam and St. nd St. Lawrence W aterways. 


as Congress is concerned, around two 
major developments, Muscle Shoals on 
the Tennessee River and Boulder Dam 
on the Colorado. While these two are 
already subjects of open contention in 
the Federal arena, the political develop- 
ment of the 


St. Lawrence River will without doubt, 
be brought along in the immediate fu- 
ture and this will be followed in due 
course by a proposed development on 
the Columbia River, so that every sec- 
tion of our beloved country may enjoy 
simultaneously the unmitigated blessings 
which are supposed to flow from political 
ownership and operation of public utili- 
ties. 


Developmenis of Imperiance 
Reviewed by Mr. Eaton 


Every one of these proposed develop- 
ments is of far reaching importance. 

I believe the need for these proposed 
developments is urgent. And in spite 
of the enormous difficulties and complexi- 
ties involved I am firmly convinced that 
we have engineering skill, business abil- 
ity and political intelligence in this 
country fully equal te the task of solv- 
ing every one of these problems by 
American methods based upon American 
ideals and principics and in accordance 
with the social and political genius and 
history of our nation. 

The much-needed development of the 
Tennessee, Colorado and St. Lawrence 
Rivers has been retarded indefinitely by 
the injection of a special brand of poli- 
tics into the problem. If this injection 
remains permanent the problem never 
will be adequately solved. 

In the attempt to put the United States 
Government into the power business on 
the Tennessee and the Colorado, which 
has been developing in Congress for 
years and which will be renewed with 


| extraordinary ability and determination 


in the next session of Congress, a part 
of the strategy consist of a vehement at- 
tack upon. the electrical power industry 
as it is now constituted in our country. 
This attack divides itself into two sec- 
tions. One deals with the financial struc- 
ture of our public utilities. The other 
with the administration and service ren- 
dered to the public by the operating 
companies. 


Object of Attack 
Said to Delude People 


The ultimate object of this double-bar- 
relled attack is to delude the American 
people into believing that their privately 
owned and operated electric power com- 
panies have become so politically power- 
ful, so oppressive in their charges, so 
corrupt in their financing, so defiant of 
all government regulation and control, 
that the only way to meet the situation 
is to put the Federal Government into 
the power business. 

To be continued in 

June 9. 


the issue of 





international section of the | 





Customs Decisions 


Use of Spanish Cork 


Increases in America 

An increase in the industrial use of 
Spanish cork in America in the last few 
years is reported by Trade Commissioner 
James G. Burke, Barcelona, Spain, in ad- 











vices to the Department of Commerce | 


made public on June 7. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

American radio sect manufacturers and 
producers of electrical supplies use quan- 
tities of cork for panelling. Cork is also 
in demand for insulation in refrigerators. 
Cork scrap, formerly discarded as waste, 
is now hydraulically pressed into fine 
grades of shingles and slabs. 

In response to rising prices as a result 
of the increasing demand, the Spanish 
cork crop for 1925, the latest year for 
which statistics are available, reached 
the highest level ever recorded. Growers 
in Spain have cut everything possible— 
trees less than eight years old have been 
completely stripped for the waste bark 
alone, 


Trade Is Favorable 
With India This Year 


Exports of Raw Cotton Reach | 


| pany, in its catalogs, price lists, 


Total of 162.537 Bales in 
First Quarter. 


Favorable trends are noted in the ex- 
port trade of the United States with 
India in a statement issued by the Di- 
vision of Regional Information of the 
Department of Commerce, June 3. A 
large increase in shipments during the 
first quarter of this year, as compared 
with the corresponding period last year, 
has been recorded despite keen competi- 
tion and, adverse economic factors, ac- 


cording to the statement, the full text | 


of which follows: 

Total exports from the United States 
to India during the 1927 period aggre- 
gated $21,848,000 as compared with $12,- 
525,000 in the first quarter of 1926, an 
advance of $9,322,000 or 74.4 per cent. 
Imports, however, declined by $16,881,- 
000 or 83 per cent, from $50,368,000 to 
$33,687,000 due to falling prices in rub- 


ber and lighter purchases of jute 
products. 
Cotton Exports Increase. 
Raw cotton, usually an unimportant 


item in sales of American products to 
India, reached a total of 162,537 bales, 
valued at $10,896,000 during the 1927 
first quarter, as compared with 6,360 
bales, worth $787,000 in the 1926 
months. 

Exports to India also included $1,546,- 
000 worth of machinery, a slight loss; 
$970,000 worth of automotive products, 
and 11,559 tons of iron and steel mill 
products, with a valuation of $1,339,000. 
There was also an active although 
slightly curtailed trade in kerosene and 
lubricating oil, rubber manufactures, 
canned goods, and refined copper. 

Imports into this country from India 
of raw jute showed a decided advance 
during the first quarter of this year, 
but ___t but jute | bags and burlap declined. 




















McCorRMICK-DEERING 
INDUSTRIAL 





Here’s Husky Power 
for Heavy-Duty 
Low-Cost Hauling! 


ANY firms and municipalities anxious to do the 
heaviest kind of hauling and power work at the 
least cost, have adopted the McCormick-Deering Industrial 
Tractor. Complete satisfaction is the inevitable result. 


These sturdy 4-cylinder tractors fit into an almost 
endless yariety of work. They can be hooked up to 
trailers and semi-trailers and used in hauling tremendous 
loads. They can be built into various types of road and 
street building and maintenance equipment. They can be 
used by lumber and materials companies for hauling and 
switching work. They go into the woods to operate saw 
mills and to haul logs and sawed lumber. They fit into 
innumerable jobs around industrial plants, mines, rail- 
road yards, construction camps, gravel pits, stone quar- 
ries, etc. They help to build and maintain golf courses, 


parks, and cemeteries. 


In all of these important jobs the low first cost of the 
tractors and their economical operation, even in heaviest 
service, are factors well worth your consideration. If you 
have a hauling or power problem, give the McCormick- 
Deering Industrial Tractor a chance to solve it for you. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


6065S. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 
Cncorporated) 


Chicago, lil. 


136 Company-owned Branches in the 
United States. 

















(HE 100) _ tae 


Public Utilities 


As Being Mahogany 
Is Ordered Stopped 


Federal Trade Commission 
Charges Northwest Chair 
Company With Misrep- 
resenting Goods. 


The Federal 
isued an 


Trade Commisison has 
order directing the North- 
west Chair Company of Tacoma, Wash., 
to discontinue the sale of maple chairs 
under the representation that they were 
manufactured of mahogany o~ walnut. 
It was stated that the order did not 
prohibit the use of such phrases as “Ma- 
hogany Finish,” “Walnut Finish,” or 


| other similar terms denoting color. 


The full text of the statement by the 
Commission follows: 

The Federal Trade Commission has di- 
rected the Northwest Chair Company, 
Tacoma, Wash., to discontinue the prac- 
tice of selling maple chairs as mahogany 


| or walnut chairs, 


The Commission ordered “that  re- 
circu- 
lars and trade literature, represented 
chairs as walnut or mahogany when in 
fact such chairs were compcsed wholly 
of maple finished to resemble walnut or 
mahogany, with resultant deception of 
dealers and the purchasing public and in- 
jury to competitors who truthfully de- 
scribe their products. 

HThe Commission ordered “that re- 
spondent Northwest Chair Company, its 
officers, agents, representatives, servants 
and employes, 


chairs in interstate commerce, from di- 
rectly or indirectly representing, describ- 
ing, advertising, branding or labelling— 

“(a) any such chairs or parts of such 
chairs as ‘Mahogany’ unless the exposed 
surfaces thereof are composed wholly of 
solid mahogany wood or mahogany wood 
veneered with mahogany; or— 

“(b) any such chairs or parts of such 
chairs as ‘Walnut’ unless the exposed 
surfaces thereof are composed wholly of 
solid walnut wood or walnut wood veneer- 
ed with walnut; 

“Provided that this order shall not be 
construed as prohibiting the use of such 
phrases as ‘Mahogany Finish,’ or ‘Wal- 


nut Finish’ or phrases of similar import | 


denoting color, in connection with chairs 
composed of other than mahogany or wal- 
nut wood respectively, if an dwhen in 
using such phrases and immediately pre- 
ceding the same, the respondent clearly 
designates the names of the wood or 
wodos of which such chairs are actually 
composed.” 


































































St. Louis 














cease and desist, in con- | 
nection with the sale and distribution of | 





for the 


COMMON 
GOOD 


HE part played by investment com- 

panies inthe remarkabledevelopment 

of the electric light and power indus- 
try has been for the common good. They 
have operated to the advantage both of 
the communities they serve and of the 
investors in their securities. 


The principle behind them is elemental in its 
simplicity. It is the bringing canal of the 
savings of thousands of small investors; then 
putting that massed capital to work in essen- 
tial community service, properly managed to 
the best interest of the investorand community. 


Mass Production 
Lowers Costs 


The investment company unites scattered, iso- 
lated power plants by means of high tension 
transmission lines so that the combined out- 
put can be distributed efficiently, economically 
and at low cost over a wider market. 


The result to the small community is marked 
improvement in electric service. The old dusk- 
to-daylight service gives way to’round-the-clock 
service, in practically unlimited quantities. This 
assurance of reliable and adequate electric ser- 
vice brings new industries to the small com- 
munity, and raises standards of living by 
creating a demand for modern electric appli- 
ances in home, shop and factory. 








‘|Sale of Maple Ct Chairs Caechoslovak Market 


For Tractors Grows 


Bhe market for tractors in Czecho- 
slovakia has been growing rapidly since 
the war, according to advices from Com- 
mercial Attache Elbert Baldwin, at 
Prague, to the Department of Commerce, 
made public on June 7. 

The full text of 
statement follows: 

The brief seasons in Czechoslovakia, 
together with the heavy soil and the 
characteristic steep slopes, has made the 
use of tractors practically indispensable 
on farms of 60 to 100 acres. A rapid 
substitution of tractor for animal power 
has resulted, he says. 

Light-wheel tractors are now the most 
popular type in use. An American make 
has the greatest sales. Two heavier 
American makes are also sold; a third 
has been recently introduced. German 
tractor manufacturers are also active in 
the Czechoslovak market. 

Tractor plows of 1 to 4 inch bottoms 
and 12 to 16 inches are most in demand. 
An American make of plow has the 
greatest sale in 1926. Its sales amounted 
to three-fourths of all imported plows 
sold. 


the Department’s 


Germany | Has Record 
Production of Iron 
March Output Reaches Level 


Attained Only for Sep- 
tember, 19 18. 


Record production of iron and steel in 


| Germany is reported by American Con- 


sul General C. B. Hurst at Berlin in a 
statement just made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Statistics of the production of raw 
iron in Germany during March indicate 
that the output of that month, 1,085,859 
metric tons, reached a level attained in 
only one previous month, namely Sep- 
tember, 1918, states a report from Con- 
sul General C. B. Hurst, Berlin, made 
public by the Department of Commerce. 
The March output represented an in- 
crease of 117,085 tons over the February 
figure of 968,774 tons. 

_This record output is the more remark- 
able when it is considered that while it 
represents only 67.48 per cent of the 
1913 German average monthly output, 
when ‘compared with the production ac- 
complished in those areas now compris- 
ing the German Republic it exceeds the 
average monthly pre-war tonnage by al- 
most 20 per cent. 

The production of raw steel in March 
increased to a still greater degree than 
did the output of iron. During the 


month in question 1,415,083 tons of steel 
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UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 
72 West Adams Street, CHICAGO 


Milwaukee Indianapolis 


Central States Securities Corporation ~ 111 Broadway, Neu York 


a 








Y PLACING its large credit 
B facilities back of its subsidiary 

companies the utility investment 
company enhances the earnin: power 
and attractiveness of the subsidiary 
Securities. 


The securities of the investment com- 
pany itself are made attractive by the 
diversity factor resulting from thewide- 
spread geographical distribution of the 
subsidiary companies, and the varied 
neture of the communities and in- 
dustries served. 


Thus the subsidiaries of the MIDDLE 
WEST UTILITIES COMPANY 
serve 1834 communities, ranging in 
location from New England to west 
ern Texas and from the upper Grea. 
‘Lakes to the Lower Rio Grande Valley. 


Interconnection Brings 
Better Service 


Most of these communities are small cities and 
towns that were handicapped by inefficient 
electric service prior to affiliation of their 
companies wiih the Middle West Utilities 
Company group. 


The above chart shows the increase in the 
stockholders of the Middle West Utilities Com- 
subsidiaries. from 10,491 in 1920 
to 174,298 in 1926. 


Upon request we shall be glad to supply enfor- 
mation about this or the other public utility 
companies which we represent. 








Trade Practices 





Anatomic Models 
Admitted Free for 


Educational Uses 





Customs Court Also Reverses 


Collector’s Assessment 
of Duty on Racing 
Timers. 


New York, June 7.-—Certain specimens, 
invoiced as “ear specimens” and “mate- 
rial preparation of head with nerve,” 
composed of bone and wax, were the 
subject of a tariff controversy deter- 
mined today in favor of importers by 
the United States Customs Court. 

These articles, specially designed for 
educational purposes, were returned by 
the Chicago collector of customs as man- 
ufactures, wax chief value. Duty was 
levied at the rate of 20 per cent ad 
valorem under Paragraph 1433, Act of 
1922. 





Free Entry Accorded. 

The importers, Bernard Judae & Com- 
pany, claimed free entry under Para- 
graph 1438. Judge McClelland writes 
the opinion in this case, finding that the 
free entry clause applies. 

In concluding his opinion, he says: 

“We find that bone is chief value, and 
conclude that each of the articles in 
issue is a preparation of anatomy spe- 
cially designed to be used for educa- 
tional purposes. The claim for free en- 
try is sustained.” (Protest No. 79369-G- 
69545.) 

Lower Duty Assessed. 


The Schaeffer & Budenberg Corpora- 
tion of New York won a ruling from the 
Court today on the classification of rac- 
ing timers. In a ruling, reversing the 
collector’s classification under Paragraph 
368, Judge Fischer writes: 

“‘We hold said articles to be prop- 
erly dutiable under Paragraph 367 of the 
Act of 1922 a; follows: The movements 


at the rate of $1.25 each as watch move- 


ments having seven and not more than 
11 jewels, and the cases at the rate 
of 45 per cent ad valorem as watch 
cases. 

“The protest is therefore sustained as 
indicated, and the decision of the col- 
lector, classifying the merchandise un- 
der Paragraph 368 of said Act as clock- 
work mechanisms, is reversed. Judg- 
ment order will issue accordingly.” (Pro- 
test No. 205521-G-50636-26.) 


were made as against 1,233,599 tons in 
February, an increase of 181,484 tons. 
When compared with the output of pre- 
war Germany this production is still in- 
ferior by 10.32 per cent but it exceeds 
the pre-war output of the present area 
by more than 39 per cent. 
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Immigration 


~ Deportation Order Upheld in Case 
Of Chinese Boy Seeking Entrance 


Clause of 


Immigration Law Construed and 


Histoz-y of Statutes on Citizenship 


Reviewed in 


Zuutur Wrevtn, CommissiONeER OF Im- 
MIGRATION AT TEXE Port OF SEATTLE, 
WasuinctoN, Petitioner, V. CHIN 
Bow, No. 237; Supreme Court oF THE 
Unitep STATES. 

The respondent im this case was born 
Gn China. His father, though a citizen 
of the United States, had never been in 
his country at the time of the rispond- 
ent’s birth He subsequently came to 
the United States. 
the respondent was not a citizen of the 
United States. 

On wit of certiorari to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit. 

Mb. Chief Justice Taft delivered the 
©pinion of the Court. The full text fol- 
lows: 


This isa writ of certiorari to review a. 


Judgment of the Wrnited States Cireuit 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit 


affirming an order of the District Court | 


for the Western District of Washington 
allowing a writ of habeas corpus for 
Chin Bow, a Chinese boy ten years of 
age, and granting whim a discharge. The 
petition for certiorari was filed October 
29, 1995, and granted December 7, 1925, 
269 U.S. 550, under section 240(a) of the 
Judicial Code as ammended by the Act of 
February 18, 1925, chapter 229, 45 Stat. 
936. 


Chin Bow applied for admission to the | 
The board of | 


United States at Seattle. T ' 
special inquiry of the Immigration Bu- 
reau at that place denied him admission 


on the ground that, though his father | 


is a citizen, he is mot a citizen, because 


at the time of his birth in China his | 


father had never 
States. Chin Bow was born March 
1914, in China. His father, Chin 
was also born in China on March 8, 1894, 
and had never been in this country until 
July 18, 1922. Chin Dun was the son of 
Chin Tong, the respondent’s grand- 
father. Chin Tonge is forty-nine years 
old and was born 


9Q 


<<, 


Secretary of Labor 
Ordered Deportation 

The Secretary of Labor affixmed 
decision of the Board of Inquiry and the 
deportation of the respondent was or- 
dered. He secured a wit of habeas 
corpus from the District Court. Upon 
=z hearing, an order discharging him was 
entered without an opinion. On appeal 
by the United States, the Circuit Court 
of Appeals affirmed the judgment of the 
District Court. 7 Fed. 


of section 1993 of the Revised Statutes, 
which is as follows = 

“All children he2etofore born or 
after born out of the limits and jurisdic- 


tion of the United States, whose fathers | 


were or may be at the time of their birth 
citizens thereof, are declared to be citi- 
zens of the United Siates; but the rights 
of citizenship shall mot descend to chil- 
ciren whose fathers never resided in the 
TL nited States.” 

The rights of Chim Bow are determined 
by the construction of this section. The 
Secretary of Labor, April 27,1916, asked 
the opinion of Attorney General Gregory 
whether a rule of the Chinese regulations 
of his Department, which denied citizen- 
ship to foreign-born children of Ameri- 
can Chinese, was a walid one. He advised 
that it was not, because section 1993 ap- 
plied to all childvem and therefore includ- 
ed Chinese childrem as well. © 

The second question was whether for- 


eign-born children of American-born Chi- | 
mese fathers were entitled to enter the | 


when 
some 


CL nited States as citizens thereof, 
they had continued to reside for 
time in China after reaching their ma- 
jorities, without amy affirmative action 
on their part indicating an intention to 
remain citizens of the United States, and 
the Attorney Genexal advised that they 


were, in spite of these circumstances, en- | 


titled to enter the *7nited States as citi- 
zens thereof, 30 Op. A. G. 529. 


Proviso of Section 


Is to Be Constr-ued 

The United States contends that the 
Proviso of sec. 1VVBS “but the rights of 
citizenship shall mot descend to children 
wy hose fathers neve resided inthe United 
States” must he construed to mean that 
only the childrep we hose fathers have re- 
sided in the United States before their 
birth become citizens under the section, 
It. is claimed for 
residence of the father at any time in the 
United States before his death entitles 
his son whenever born to citizenship. 
"These conflicting claims make the issue 
to be decided. 


The very learned and useful opinion of 


Mix. Justice Gray speaking for the Court 
Im United States ~. Wong Kim Ark, 169 
WU. S. 649, establishes that at common law 
in England and the United States the 
rule with respect to nationality. was that 
of the jus soli. that birth within the limits 
of the jurisdiction of the Crown and of 
the United States. as the successor 
the! ‘Crown, fixed mationality, and that 
there could be no change in this rule of | 
law except by statute; that by the stat- 
ute of 7 Anne (1708) ¢. 5, sec. 3, ex- 
tended by the statue of 4 George MII, 
(1781) ¢. 21, all elhildren born oug of the 
ligeance of the Crown of England whose 
fathers were or sShhould be natural-born 
subjects of the Crown of England, or of 
Great Britain, at 
ef such children respectively were deemed 
matural-born subjécts of that kingdom to 
all intents and pux poses whatsoever. 


Act Was Discuessed 


In First Congress 

That statute was extended bythe stat- 
uate of 13 George III (1773) «. 21, to 
Foreign-born grandchildren of natural- 
Born subjects but not to the issue of 
such grandchildrem (169 U. S. 671). De 
eer vy. Stone, 22Ch. D, 248, 252; Dicey, 
®Konflict of Laws, 178, 781. latter 


The 
@uthor says (p. F782) that British na- 


The Court held that | 


resided in the United | 


Dun, | 


im the United States. 


the | 


(2nd), 369, holding | 
him to be a citizem under the provisions | 


here- | : 
| ship shall not descend to persoms whose | 


the respondent that the | 


of | 


the time of the birth | 


Opinion. 


tionality did not pass by descent or in- 
heritance beyond the second generation. 
These statutes applied to the colonies 
before the Wear of Independence. 

The Act of March 26, 1790, entitled 
“An Act to establish an uniforma Rule of 
Naturalization,”’ 1 Stat. 103, ec. 3, came 
under discussion in February, 1790, in the 
House, but the discussion was chiefly 
directed to naturalization and not to the 
status of children of American citizens 
born abroad. Annals of First Congress, 
1109, 1110, et seq. The only reference is 
made by Mr. Burke (p. 1121) in which he 
says: 

“The case of the children of American 
parents borm abroad ought to be pro- 
vided for, as was done in the case of 
English paremts, in the 12th year of Wil- 
liam III. There are several other cases 
that ought to be likewise attended to.” 

Mr. Hartlew said (page 1125) that he 
had another clause ready to present pro- 
viding for the children of American citi- 
zens born out of the United States. A 
select committee of ten was then ap- 
pointed to which the bill was recommeded 
and from which it was reported. But no 
subsequent reference to the provision of 
| the bill which we are now considering ap- 
| pears. The bill as passed was as follows: 





of Naturalization. 


“Sec. 1. Be it enacted by 
| and House of Representatives 
United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That any alien, being’ a free 
| white persom, who shall have resided 
| within the lirmits and under the jurisdic- 
| tion of the United States for the term 


the Senate 


common law court, in any one 
states whexein he shall have resided for 
the term of ome year at least, and making 
proof to the 
that he is a person of good character, and 
taking the oath or affirmation p2escribed 
| by law, to support the constitution of the 

United States, which oath or affirmation 
| such court shall administer and the clerk 
of such court shall record such applica- 
| tion, an dthe proceedings thereon; and 
thereupon such person shall be considered 

asa citizen of the United States. 
children of Such persons so naturalized, 
| dwelling within the United States, being 
| under the age of 21 years at the time 
of such naturalization, shall also be con- 
sidered as citizens of the United States. 
And the child2en of citizens of the United 
States, that 
| or out of the limits of the United States, 
| shall be considered as natural-born citi- 
| zens: Provided, That the right of citizen- 


fathers hawe never been residemt in the 
United States: Provided also, “shat no 
person hertofore proscribed by amy State, 


except by 


scribed.” 
Naturalization Laws 
Repealed by Act in 1802 


This Act was repealed by the Act of 
January 29. 1795, 1 Stat. 415, section 4, 


but the third section of that act reenacted | 


the provisions of the Act of 1790 as to 
children of citizens born beyond the sea, 


of June 18. 1798, 1 Stat. 566, Dut con- 
tinued in force until the 14th of April, 
1802, when an Act of Congress of that 
153, repealed all preceding 
j acts respecting naturalization. After its 

provision as to naturalization, it contain- 
| ed in its fourth section the following: 


| date, 2 Stat. 


“That the children of persons duly nat- | 
of the j 


any of the laws 
| United States. or who, previous to the 
| passing of any law on that subject by 
| the government of th® United States, 
may have become citizens of amy one of 
| the said states, under the laws thereof, 
| heing under the age of 21 years at the 
limeof their parents being so naturalized 
or admitted to the rights of citizenship, 
shall, if dwelling in the United States, 
he considered as citizens of the United 


| walized under 


States, and’ the children of persons who | 
of the | 


have been citizens 
United States shall, though born 
the limits and jurisdiction of the 
States, be considered as citizens 
United States: Provided, that 
of citizenship shall not descend to per- 
sons whose fathers have nevex resided 
within the Tnited States.” 

Law Not Changed 

\Until 18355 

No change was made in the law until 
| 1855, Mr. Horace Binney had written 
an-article. which he published December 
1, 1853, for the satisfaction of fellow 
| citizens and friends, whose children were 
| born abroad during occasional visits by 
their parents to Europe. 169 U. S. 645, 
2 Amer. Law Reg. 193. He began the 
article as follows: 

“It does mot. probably, occur 
| American families who are visiting 
Europe in great numbers, and remaining 
| there, frequently, for a year or more, 
| that all their children born in a foreign 
j country axe aliens, and when they return 
| home, will return under all the disabili- 
ties of aliens. Yet this is indisputably 
the case; for it is not worth while to 
| consider the only exception to this rule 
| that exists under the laws of the United 

States, viz., the case of a child so born, 
whose parents were citizens of the 
United States on or before the 14th day 
of April, 1802. 

“It has been thought expedient, there- 
fore, to call the ettention of the public 
to this state of the laws of the United 
Sttaes that if there are not some better 
political reasons for permitting the law 
so to remain than the writer is able to 
imagine, the subject may be noticed in 
Congress and a remedy provided.” 

Mr, Binney demonstrates that under 


how are or 
out of 
United 


of the 


“an Act to establish an uniform Rule | 


| of two years, may be admited to become | 
a citizen thereof, on application to any | 

\ 
of the 


Satisfaction of such court, | 





may be born beyond sea, | 


“91 IIT of 
shall be admited a citizen as aforesaid, 


am act of the legislature of | 
| the state im which such person was pro- | 


the right | 





to the 
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Citizenship 


the law then existing, the children of 
citizens of the United States born abroad, 
and whose parents were not citizens of 
the United States on or before the 14th 
of. April, 1802, ‘were aliens, because 
the Act of 1802 only applied to such 
parents, and because under the common 
law which applied in this country, the 
children of citizens born abroad were 
not citizens but Rere aliens. Mr. Binney 
was not interested in the citizenship of 
the second generation of children ®f 
citizens of the United States born 
abroad, and nothing in this article was 
directed to the question of the meaning 
of the words contained in the Act of 
1802, “Provided that the right of citizen- 
ship shall not descend to persons whose 
fathers have never resided within the 
United States.” 


Provisions Made 


In Act of 1855 

The Act of February 10, 1855 
Stat. 604), passed presumably because 
of Mr. Binney’s suggestion, was entitled 
“An Act to secure the right of citizen- 
ship to children of citizens of the United 
States born out of the limits thereof,” 
and read as follows: 

“That persons heretofore born, or 
hereafter to be born, out of the limits 
and jurisdiction of the United States 
whose fathers were or shall be at the 
time of their birth citizens of the United 
States, shall be deemed and considered 
and are hereby declared to be citizens of 
the United States: Provided, however, 
That the rights of citizenship shall not 
descend to persons whose fathers never 
resided in the United States. ~ 

“Sec. 2. That any woman who might 
lawfully be naturalized under the ex- 
isting laws, married, or who shall be 
married to a citizen of the United States, 
shall be deemed and taken to be a 
citizen.” 

The part of the Act of 1855 we are in- 


terested in was embodied in the Revised | 


| Statutes as section 1993 
of the | : : 


| Proviso Had Meaning 


Intended by Congress 
It is very ‘clear that’ the proviso in 
section 1993 has the same meaning as 


that which Congress intended to give it 


in the Act of 1790, except that it was 
then retrospective:as it was in the Act 
of 1802, while in the Act of 1855 it was 
intended to be made prospective as well 
as retrospective. What was the source 
of the peculiar words of the 
there seems to be no way of finding out, 
as the 
subject is not contained in any publica- 
tion brought to our attention. It 
evident, however, from the discussion in 
the First Congress, already referred to, 
that there was a strong feeling in favor 


| of the encouragement of naturalization. } 
And the | " 


There were some Congressmen, although 
they did not prevail, who were in favor 
of naturalization by the mere application 
and taking of the oath. The time re- 
quired for residence to obtain naturaliza- 
tion was finally limited to 
In the Act of 1795 this was increased to 
five years, with three years for declara- 
tion of intention, just as it is now. Con- 
gress must have thought that the ques- 
tions of naturalization 
ferring of citizenship on sons of Ameri- 
can citizens born abroad were related. 
Congress had before it the Act of George 
1773 
tionality not only on the children but also 
on the grandchildren of British born 
ctizens who were born abroad. Congress 
was not willing to make so liberal a pro- 
vision. It was natural that it should wish 


| to restrict the English provision because | 


at the time that this phrase was adopted 


children of persons who were citizens of 
the seceding colonies with respect to 
whose fathers there was a natural doubt 


; 7 | Whether they intended to claim or enjoy 
in equivalent texms. The clauses were not | : ended t alm or enjoy 


repealed by the next Naturalization Act | 


American citizenship or indeed were en- 
titled to it. The last provision of the Act 
of 1799 manifested this dispoStion to ex- 


| clude from the operation of the Act those 


who were citizens 
States 


or subjects in the 
during the Revolution and had 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Com Decisions 


GYLL. ABI are printed in such form that they can be cit out and pasted on 


Standard Library-Index and File 


usually employed in libraries and filed for refercrzce. 


COMMERCE: Interstate Commerce: Ferries. —Transportation of persons and 

property from one State to another 
because conducted by ferry; and ferries so employed are subject, to Congres- 
sional regulation, but ferries operated across boundary waters between States 
from 
instruments of local convenience and subject to local regulation to the extent 
congressional action 
to the ferriage from its shore-Mayor and Board of Aldermen of the Town 


of Vidalia vy. Louisa McNeely, Administratrix (Supreme Court of the United 
States.)—Yearly Index Page 1009, Col. 


simply as a means of. transit 


that in the absence of 


COMMERCE: Interstate Commerce: 
A 


capacity to operate, and was operating a serviceable 
sissippi, between the State of Louisiana and the State of 
The town at the Louisiana landing could not make its co) isent and license a 
condition precedent to the privilege of conducting the business. —Mayor and 
Board of Aldermen of the Town of Vidalia v. 
«Supreme Court of the United States. y)—Yearly Index 


(Volume II.) 


( ‘ITIZENSHIP: Section 1993, Revised Statutes—Where the father of a child 

“ born in China is a citizen of the United States but at + 
had never resided 
., the child is not a citizen of the United 
Chin Bow (Supreme Court of the United States.)—Yearl, 


of the child the father 
Section 1993 R. S 


Col. 1 (Volume II.) 


Cooerts: United States Courts: 
A 


plete remedy at law, 


Oil & Gas Co. 
1008, Col. 5 (Volume II.) 


MOxopPoty: Interstate Trade: Competition: Anti-Trust Aet.—Where con- 


(10 | 


| words 


| all 


proviso | 
report of the discussion of the | 


is | 


two years. | 


and of the con- | 


which conferred British na- | yore 


| First Congress. 


— — << ¢@as Gee amen 


Equity Jurisdiction: 

Where Court of Appeals was of the opinion that plaintifis had not estab- 
lished a right to relief in equity, because there was a plain, adequate and com- 
held: It could not, while refusing t 
assigned, retain the case and adjudicate the merits—Twist et al. 
(Supreme Court of the United States.) 


| been proscribed by their legislatures. It 


is not too much to say, therefore, that | 
Congress at that time attached more | 


importance to actual residence in the 
United States as indicating a basis for 
ctizenship than it did to descent from 
those who had been born citizens of the 
colonies or of the States before the Con- 
stitution. As said by Mr. Fish, when 
Secretary of State, to Minister Wash- 
burn, June 28, 1878, in speaking of this 


very proviso, “the heritable blood of citi- | 


zenship was thus associated unmistak- 
ably with residence within the country 
which was thus recognized as essential to 
full citizenship.” Foreign Relations of 
the United States, Pt. 1, 1873, page 
It is in such an atmosphere that we are 
to interpret the meaning of this peculi- 
arly worded proviso, 

One of Two Constructions 
Held to Be Essential 


Only two constructions seem to 
possible and we must adopt one or the 
other. The one is that the descent of 


Naturalization Laws 


' | 
allegiance to the United States upon at- 


taining their majority.” 

Now if this Congress had construed 
section 1993 to permit the residence pre- 
scribed to occur after the birth of such 
children, we think that it would have 
employed appropriate words to express 
such meaning, as for example “All chil- 
dren born who are or may become citi- 
zens.” The present tense is used, how- 
ever, indicating that citizenship is de- 
termined at the time of birth, Moreover, 
such foreign-born citizens are required 
upon reaching the age of 18 years to 
record their intention to become resi- 


; dents and remain citizens of the United 


259. | 


| majority, 


us } 


citizenship shall be regarded as taking | 
place at the birth of the person to whom | 


to be transmitted and that the 
“have never been residents in the 
United States” refer in point of time to 
the birth of the person ,to whom the 
citizenship is to descend. This is the 
adoption of the rule of jus sanguinis in 


it 


is 


respect to citizenship and that empha- | 


sizes the fact 
basis of it. We think the words “the 
right of citizenship shall not descend to 
persons whose fathers have never been 
resident in the United States” are equiv- 
alent to saying that fathers may not 


| have the power of transmitting by de- 


scent the right of citizenship until they 
shall become residents in the United 
States” have reference to the whole 
life of the father until his death, and 
therefore that grandchildren of native- 
born citizens even after they, having 
been born abroad, have lived abroad to 


middle age and without residing at all 
will become citi- 


the United States, 
if their fathers 


in 
zens, 
living until old age 
a residence in the United 
before death, We are 
generations of citizens who have been 
born abroad. lived abroad, the first com- 
ing to old age and the second to ma- 


born abroad and 


States 


turty and bringing up of a family with- | 


out any relation to the United States at 
until the father shall in his last 
days adopt a new residence. We do not 
think that such a construction accords 


and ‘time of birth as the | 


1 of 
abroad shall adopt | 
just | 
thus to have two } 


States and take the oath of allegiance 
to the United States upon attaining their 
If the residence prescribed 
for the parent may occur after the birth 
of the children, the father may remain 
abroad and not reside in the United 
States until long after such children at- 
tain their majority. Thus they could 
not register or take the oath of alle- 
giance because the rights of citizenship 
could not descend to them until their 
fathers had resided in the United States. 
This class of foreign-born children of 
American citizens could not, then, pos- 
sibly comply with the provisions of the 
Act of 1907. Nor could such children 
“remain citizens” since they are expressly 
denied the rights of citizenship. We 
may treat the Act of 1907 as being in 
pari materia with the original act, and 
as a legislative declaration of what Con- 
gress in 1907 thought was its meaning 
in 1790. United States v. Freeman, 3 
How. 556, 564, et seq., Cope v. Cope, 137 
U. S. 682, 688. 


Counsel for Kes pondent 
Claim Construction ' 


Counsel for the respondent insist that 
the Act of 1907 is not an Act that reflects 
on the construction to be placed on sec- 
tion 1993; that there is a distinction be- 


| tween citizenship and the enjoyment of 
on the one hand and | 


it in this country 
the rules that should limit the protection 
it abroad by our Government on 
other. This may well be conceded. 
is illustrated in the opinion of Attor- 
ney General Hoar, 13 Op. A. G. 90, 


were citizens they were not entitled to 


| the protection of passports under the cir- 
But we do not ! 


cumstances of that case. 


the | 
It | 


in | 
which he advised that even if applicants | 


‘AUTHORIzep STATEMENTS ONtY Are PrmsENTED HEREIN, 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE 


Deportation 
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Son of Citizen Denied Entry Because 
Born Before Father Came to America 


| Supreme Court Declares That Citizenship De- 
scends Only If Parent Lived in Country 
Before Birth of Child. 








| think that this distinction detracts from | 
| the argumentative weight of the Act of 
| 1907 as a Congressional interpretation of ! 


with the probable attitude of Congress ,; 


at the time of the adoption ofthis pro- 
viso into the statute. Its construction 
extends citizenship to a_ generation 
whose birth, minority and majority, 
whose education and whose family life 
have all been out of the United States 


| ence us to the conclusion already 


the proviso of 1855, 1802 and 1790. 


In answer to the reasons which influ- | 


indi- 
cated, counsel for the respondent say, 
first, that the hypothesis that the foreign 
born fathers and sons may all live abroad 


| from birth to middle age and bring up 
families without any association with the | 


: ° . . ® ' 
and naturally within the civilization and | 


The 
the 


environment of an alien country. 
beneficiaries would have evaded 


United States and that the sons may 


| at issue was not before the court. 


children born abroad, during that period, 
of American parents who had not be- 
come citizens of the United States before 
the act of 1802; and that the act of 
1855, like every other act of Congress 
upon the subject, has, by express pro- 
viso, restricted the right of citizenship, 
thereby - conferred upon foreign-born 
children of American citizens, to those 
children themselves, unless they became 
residents of the United States. 

“Here is nothing to countenance the 
theory that a general rule of citizenship 
by blood or descent has displaced in this 
country the fundamental rule of citizen- 
ship by birth within its sovereignity.” 

The minority opinion said (p. 714): 

“Section 1993 of the Revised Statutes 
provides, that children so born ‘are de- 
clared to be citizens of the United 
States; but the rights of citizenship shall 
not descend to children whose . fathers 
never resided in the United States.’ 

“Thus a limitation is prescribed on 
the passage of citizenship by descent 
beyond the second generation if then 
surrendered by permanent non-resi- 
dence, and this was contained in all the 
acts from 1790 down.” 

It is very clear that the exact mean- 
ing of the proviso upon the point here 
The 
section itself and the policy of the 
United States in the sections that pre- 
ceded it were important in the discus- 
sion only in showing how restricted or 
otherwise was the application of the jus 
sanguinis in our law. 

There is nothing in the opinion of the 
court that contains an intimation as to 
what period is covered by the expres- 
sion “never resided in the United 
States.’ We can not regard such a 
doubtful expression as that of 
Justice Fuller in his dissent as authori- 
tative in respect to the issue here. 

Reference is then made to the very 
admirable opinion presented by Secre- 
tary Fish to President Grant, on 
27, 1868, of the legislation afterwards 
embodied in the Revised Statutes, sec- 


| tions 1999, 2000 and 2001, in reference 


| then become citizens by the ultimate resi- | 


| dence 


duties and responsibilities of American | 


citizenship. They might be persons 
flicted with disease, 
entitled to enter as citizens of the 
United States. Var Dyne, Citizenship 


of the United States, p. 34. 
First Interpretation 


yet they would be 


| Ire Accord With Congress 


As between the two interpretations, 
we feel confident that the first one was 
in accord with the views of the 
We think that the pro- 
viso has been so construed by a subse- 
quent Act of Congress of March 2, 1907, 
chapter 2554, section 6, 54 Stat. 1229, 
which provides: 

“*That all children 


zens thereof in accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 1993 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, and whe 
continue to reside outside the United 
States shall, in order to receive the pro- 
tection of this Government, be required 
upon reaching the age of 18 years 
record at an American consulate their 
intention to become residents and remain 
citizens of the United States, and shall 
be further required to take the oath of 


Cards Slieedlecteiy 3 by 5 inches, 


is none the less interstate commerce 


shore to shore should be deemed 


each State may act with respect 


1 (Volume II.) 


Ferries.—Where complainant had full 
ferry over the Mis- 
Mississippi, held: 


Louisa McNeely, Administratrix 


Page 1009, Col. 1 


he time of the birth 
States, held: Under 
States.—Weedin v. 

Index Page 1008, 


in the United 


Remedy at Law.— 


© consider the errors 
v. Prairie 
Yearly Index Page 


sent decree was entered against the International Harvester Co., the pur- 
pose of which was to abolish a combination restraining interstate trade and 
commerce in harvesting machines and other agricultural] implements and re- 
store competitive conditions, and subsequently compctitive conditions were 


restored by action of the company, held: 
ernment, alleging inadequacy of the decree to achieve it. 
United States..—Yearly Index Page 996, Col. 1 (Volume 
should be substituted for one published in issue of June 7, 


996.) 


Supplemental petition of the Gov- 
purpose, dismissed. 
II.). (This digest 
Yearly Index Page 


ooo 


to. 


; ip | children must 
likely to become public charges or af- | tion 


| at any rate. 


of their fathers in the 
States is not a possible one, because such 
have signified their inten- 
to become citizens when’ they 
reached 18 years of age or at majority 
But these provisions with 


| respect to election of citizenship by those 


| ute when the proviso was enacted, 
we must construe it as of 1790 with refer- | 


born outside the | 


: | limits of the United States who are citi- 
there were doubtless many foreign born | 


(res cere LS 


coming to majority were not in the stat- 
and 


ence to the views that Congress may be 
thought to have had at that time. 


Then it is urged that the St De- | af ie 
ee ee , a | should be adopted in determining whether 


partment has held that section 1993 re- 
fers only to children and not to adulis. 
This would be a narrow construction of 
the proviso as it was intended to op- 
erate in 1790 when the act was passed, 
and although this 
possible view by Secretary of State Bay- 
ard, it would limit too much the mean- 
ing of the word ‘“‘children” at a time 


when no provision had been made by | 


law for election of citizenship by those 
coming of age. Nor does it seem to be 
in accord with Attorney General Greg- 
ory’s opinion already referred to. 35 
Op. A. G. 529. 

It is said that it would be illogical 
and unnatural to provide that the father 
having begotten children abroad before 
he lived in the United States at all, and 
then having gone to the United States 
and resided there and returned and had 
more children abroad, should have a 
family part aliens and part citizens. As 
this is entirely within the choice of the 
father, there would seem to be 
reason why such a situation should be 
anomalous. As the father may exercise 
his option in accordance with the law, so 
citizenship will follow that option. 
Inheritance of Citizenship 


As Viewed by Supreme Court 

Counsel for the respondent.in their 
learned and thorough brief have sought 
to sustain their conclusions in favor of 
the latitudinarian view of the proviso 
by many references, all of which we have 
examined. They point to the language 
of Mr. Justice Gray in delivering the 
majority opinion in United States v. 
Wong Kim Ark, 169 U. S. 649. 

The majority in that case, as already 
said, held that the fundamental princi- 
ple of the common law with regard to 
nationality was birth within the allegi- 
ance of the Government and that. one 
born in the United States, although of 
a race and of a parentage denied na- 


turalization under the law, was neverthe- | 
language of the Four- 
citizen of the | 


less under the 
teenth Amendment a 
United States by virture of the jus soli 
embodied in the Ameydment. 

The attitude of Chief Justice Fuller 
and Mr. Justice Harlan was that at com- 
mon law the children of our citizens 
born abroad were always natural-born 
citizens from the standpoint of this Gov- 
ernment, and that to that extent the jus 
Sanguinis obtained here; that the Four- 
teenth Amendment did not exclude from 
citizenship by birth children born in the 
United States of parents permanently 
located here who might themselves be- 
come citizens; nor on the other hand 
did it arbitrarily make citizens of chil- 
dren born in the United States of adults 
who according to the will of their na- 
tive government and of this Government 
are and must remain aliens. 

Section 1993 is referred to both in the 
majori’¢ opinion and in the minority 
opinion. Speaking of the Act of 1855 
the majority opinion says (p. 674): 

“It thus clearly appears that, dur- 
ing the half century intervening be- 
tween 1802 and 1855, there was no legis- 
lation whatever for the citizenship of 


no! 


United | 


to the right of expatriation prompted 
by the Fenian and other international 
differences and intended to apply es- 


pecially to the expatriation of persons | 


coming from European cguntries to the 
United States and seeking and receiv- 


| ing naturalization in the United States. 


| U. S. Foreign Relations, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| 





; at all. 


1873, Pt..: Hi, 
pp. 1191, 1192. 

President Grant  solocited 
from all of his Cabinet officers. 
of Secretary Fish is relied on 
discussion. 

We do not find it specifically directed 
to the issue here. It is rather occupied 


opinions 
That 


in this 


in a consideration of the point which | 


was then very much mooted, as to what 
constituted expatriation and what rules 


citizens or subjects of other countries 
coming to the United States were ex- 
patriated and whether after having been 
admitted to citizenship they lost their 


was suggested as a | rights of citizenship by reason of a re- 


turn to the country of their birth and 
a residence there. 

The only important reference to the 
proviso of section 1993 is the suggestion 
by Secretary Fish that the proviso was 
a recognition by Congress of the right 
of foreign countries to fix for them- 
selves what constituted allegiance to 
their country of persons living in their 
country without regard to the laws of this 
country extending citizenship of this 
country to such persons within their 
allegiance. Nor do we find anything 
more definite upon the meaning of the 
proviso in section 1993 in the letter, al- 
ready cited, of Secretary Fish to Mr. 
Washburn under date of June 28, 1878. 
Foreign Relations of the United States, 
1873, Pt. I, p. 256. 

Reference is also made to the opinion 
of Attorney General.Hoar; already cited, 
which was. rendered to Secretary Fish in 
a case that did not present this question 
13 Op. A. G. 90. The Secretary 
asked the Attorney General whether 
four persons 
Curacao for whom application was made 
fox,passports were citizens of the United 
States and entitled as such to have pass- 
ports issued to them. They were over 
21 years of age, and were born in the 
islands of Curacao. Four of them’ were 


children of native citizens of the United | 


States domiciled at Curacao who had not 
resided in the United States since 1841 


(the opinion was given in 1869), and it | 
did not appear affirmatively that any ofy 


and a remanding of the respondent. 


When you uant to know 
something about any ac- 
tivity of the Government, 
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subscribers. = 


the applicants had residee or mtended 
to reside in the United States, or that 
more than one of them had ever been in 
the country. The Attorney General ex- 
pressed the opinion that if the fathers 
of the applicants at the time of their 
birth were citizens of the United States 
and had “at some time” resided within 
the United States, the applicants were 
citizens of the United States under the 
provisions of the statute‘and entitled te 
the privilege of citizenship. As their 
fathers were native-born Citizens of the 
United States, the applicants were prob- 
ably citizens under section 1993, whether 
their fathers at any time resided in the 
United States or not after the time of 
their birth. The point in’ the opinion by 
the Attorney General relied on by re- 
spondent’s counsel is the intimation that 
these fathers should have “at some time” 
resided in the United States without re- 
stricting that residence to the time be- 
fore their birth, The conclusion was 
that as these applicants had never been 
in the United States, there was no ob- 
ligation to give them passports, eyen 
though they were citizens of ‘the United 
States. We can hardly regard that as a 
decision upon the point we are consid- 
ering. 

In a work by Mr. Borchard, formerly 
Assistant Counsellor of the State De- 
partment, we find this: 

“To confer citizenship upon a “child 
born abroad, the father must have re- 
sided in the United States. This limi- 
tation upon the right .of transmitting 
indefinitely was intended to prevent the 
residence abroad of successive “cicra- 
tions of persons claiming the privileges 
of American citzenship while evading 
its duties. It seems not to have been 
judicially determined whether the resi- 
dence of the father in the United States 
must necessarily have prececded the 
birth of the child, but by the fact that 
statute provides that citizenship 
shall not ‘descend,’ it is believed that 
the residence prescribed must have 
preceded the birth of the child, and such 
has been the construction of the De- 
partment.” Diplomatic Protection of 
Citizens Abroad, (p. 609). 

The reference by Mr. Borchard is_to 
Special Consular Instructions, No. 540, 
July 27, 1914, Citizenship of Children 
born of American Fathers who have 
never resided in the United States. It 
does not bear out the conclusien to which 
it is cited. It refers to a decision of 


| Mr. Bryan when Secretary of State with 


reference to a case involving the ques- 
tion whether residence in Jerusalem 
where the United States exercised extra- 
territorial powers was residence within 
the United States, and it held not to 
be so. 

It would seem then that the question 
before us is one that has really not been 
decided except by two Circuit Courts of 
Appeals, that of the Ninth Circuit, which 
is here under review, and that of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the First 
Circuit (Johnson v. Sullivan, 8 F. (2nd) 
988) which adopted the view of the 
Ninth Circuit Court and followed it. 

The opinion in the linth Circuit says 
(p. 369): 

“The statute refers to the descent of 
the rights of citizenship. The term 
‘descend’ has a well-defined meaning in 
law. As defined by Webster, it means: 
‘To pass down, as from one generation 
to generation, or from ancester to heir.’ 
If the term ‘descend’ given that 
meaning in this connection; the status 
of the appellee would not become defi- 
nitely fixed until father became a resi- 
dent of the United States or died with- 
out becoming such. In the former event 
he would become vested with all ‘the 
rights of citizenship as soon as his 
father became a resident, while in the 
latter event his claim ‘to ‘citizenship 
would be forever lost.” 

The expression “the rights .of citizen- 
ship shall descend” cannot refer’ to 
the time of-the father, because that is 
the time when they do descend. 
The phrase is borrowed trom -the law of 
property. The descent of property comes 
only after the death of the ancestor. 
The transsmission of right of ‘citizenship 
is not at the death of the ancestor but 
at the birth 6fNhe child, and it seeggs to 
us more natural to infer that the @hae 
tions of the descent contained in the 
limiting proviso, so far as the father is 
concerned, .must be perfected and have 
been performed at that time. 

‘This leads to a reversal of the judg- 
ment of the Circuit Court of Appeals 

June 6, 1927. 
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Interstate Commerce 


Ferry Operated Between Points in Two States 
Held to Be Engaged in Interstate Commerce 


Found to Be Subject 
To Federal Control 


In Absence of Congressional Ac- 
tion, States May Regulate, 
Says Supreme Court. 


MAyor AND BoARD OF ALDERMEN OF THE 
TowN- OF VIDALIA, APPELLANTS, V- 
Louisa MCNEELY, ADMINISTRATRIX OF 
THE ESTATE oF S. B. MCNEELY, DE- 
CEASED, No. 140. LOUISA MCNEELY, 
ADMINISTRATRIX OF THE ESTATE OF S. 
B. McNEELY, DECEASED, APPELLANT, 
vy. Mayor AND BOARD OF ALDERMEN OF 
THE TOWN OF VIDALIA, No. 163; Su- 
PREME CouRT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Transportation by a ferry from one 

state to another was held in this case 

to be transportation in interstate com- 
merce. It was further | held that, _al- 
though such transportation was subject 
to Congressional regulation, in the ab- 
sence of such legislation local regulation 
was permissible. 

Appeals from the District Court of 


; the United States for the Western Dis- 


““(2d) 19. In the answer 


trict of Louisiana. 


Injunction Granted 


In District Court 

Mr. Justice Van Devanter delivered 
the opinion of the Court. The full text 
of the opinion follows: 

This is a suit to restrain the town 
of Vidalia, La., from unwarrantably in- 
terfering with the operation by the com- 
plainant of a public ferry from that 
town across the Mississippi River to 
Natchez, Miss. On a preliminary hearing 
the District Court awarded a ca 

i mporary injunction, ed. 
ct: is as ene os defendant 
{nsisted that the complainant was with- 
out a license from it to operate the ferry 
and on that ground prayed that he be 
enjoined from continuing his operation. 
On'‘the final hearing the temporary In- 
junction was made permanent with a 


° modification which will be noticed later, 


and the injunction prayed by the de- 
fendant was denied, 6 Fed. (2d) 21. The 
parties then were allowed cross appeals 
to this Court under section 238 of the 
Judicial Code as it stood at that time. 
The complainant died shortly thereafter 
and his administratrix was substituted 
as a party in his stead, but for conveni- 


ence we shall state the case and discuss 


it as if he were still living. The ma- 
terial facts will be stated. 

The complainant, McNeely, is a citi- 
zen and resident of Mississippi and for 
more than 20 years has been operat- 
ing a public ferry from Vidalia across 
the Mississippi River to Natchez and 
from Natchez to Vidalia. He has three 
boats in the service and has floating 
steel docks and other equipment at both 


Vidalia and, Natchez which he uses in‘ 


making landings and in receiving and 
discharging passengers and freight. The 
value of the boats and equipmcnt is 


.. $50,000 or more and the yearly income 


from the ferry is about $5,000. At 


_ Vidalia his floating docks and landing 
. equipment have been moored and main- 


tained at and near the foot of Concordia 


. street, which was designated by the town 


as the landing place for his ferry when 
he began operating it. The variation 
in the rise and fall of the river is about 
55 feet, and a levee extends along the 
-bank and across Concordia street. So 
it has been essential for him to con- 
struct and maintain a ramp or gradu- 
ated approach from his docks to the 
intersection of the street and _ levee. 
While operating the ferry, he acquired 
and still holds the lots abutting on the 
river for several hundred feet on either 
side of Concordia street. Occasionally 
he has moved his docks and landing 
facilities to one side of the street or the 


_ other, but only in front of his own lots. 


His boats have been duly inspected, 
enrolled and licensed under the navia- 
gation laws of the United States and 
are manned and operated conformably 


. to the requirements of those laws; but 


he now has no local license to operate 


- the ferry. 


License for Ferry 
Granted to Natchez 


The suit was begun in October, 1924. 
The gtofore the complainant had been 
operating the ferry under licenses granted 


“by Vidalia and Natchez, but these li- 


censes had then terminated. Early in 


* 1924 the town of Vidalia adopted an 


ordinance specially granting to the city 
of Natchez and its assigns a license to 


- operate a public ferry from Vidalia to 


Natchez and return for a period of 10 
years, on stated terms whereby the li- 


- censee was to have the use of all strets 


and public places on the river side of 
the levee at Vidalia for a landing place 
and approaches, was to pay to Vidalia 
$1,000 per year during the life of the 
license, and was to have a preference 
right to receive without further pay- 
ment, any license which Vidalia might 
include te give for another ferry to 
Natchez. 

The license so granted to the city of 


- Natchez was transferred by it to the 


Royal Route Company, a corporation. 
Vidalia recognized the transfer and then 
adopted a further ordinance designat- 


. ing for such assignee the same landing 


place at the foot of Concordia Street 
which it theretofore had designated for 


« the complainant and which he was still 
‘ using. This ordinance forbade any one 
‘ other than such assignee to moor, tie, 


anchor or keep any craft or object of 
any kind in the river within 150 feet of 


. that landing place, imposed a substantial 


penalty for every violation of that pro- 
vision, and directed the mayor and mar- 
shal of the town to remove immediately 


« any offending craft or object found with- 


* 


in such limits. No provision of any kind 
was made for another landing place for 
the complainant or for the further opera- 
tion of his ferry or for the operation of 


+ amie 


any ferry other than that of such as- 
signee. 

The complainant, believing that Vi- 
dalia had exceeded its power in the 
premises, continued to operate his ferry, 
whereupon the town proceeded to arrest 
and punish him under the provisions just 
described. He then brought this suit, 
charging in the complaint that the ordi- 
nances and action of the town constituted 
such an interference with interstate com- 
merce as is forbidden to a State and its 
agencies by the commerce clause of the 
Constitution of the United States. The 
District Court, while recognizing that in 
the absence of controlling congressional 
legislation the town possesses a substan- 
tial power of regulation in respect of 
the operation of such a ferry, was of 
opinion that its action in this instance 
was in excess of its power and therefore 
that the complainant was entitled to an 
injunction. It was also of opinion that 
the river bank from the levee to the 
water, although belonging to the owner 
of the adjacent land, is under the law of 
the State subject to a servitude permit- 
ting its use for various public purposes 
including that of using it as a place of 
landing for ferry boats and for receiving 
and discharging passengers and freight 
carried thereon; and that, while the 
designation of landing places as between 
competing ferries is a matter ordinarily 
resting with local municipal authorities, 
Vidalia’s discriminatory action towards 
the complainant had been such as to 
justify the court in making the designa- 
tion. It accordingly designated for the 
Royal Route Company 300 feet of 
the bank and water frontage  be- 
ginning 10 feet north of the north 
line of Concordia street and extending 
thence upstream, and confined the com- 
plainant to the portion beginning 10 
feet south of the south line of the street 
and extending thence downstream. 
Arrested and Punished 
For Operating Ferry 

The town renews the contention made 
below that, consistently with the com- 
merce clause, it may grant or withhold 
a license to operate such a ferry, guided 
only by its judgment of what is in keep- 
ing with the public interest, and may 
prohibit the operation of such a ferry 
without a license from it. The argument 
advanced in support of the contention is 
that if local authorities may not control 
ferriage over boundary streams like the 
Mississippi by granting or withholding 
licenses the ferriage will be subject to 
no restrictions and the public may suffer 
from extortionate rates and an absence 
of provisions for safe carriage, because 
the nature of the business and varying 
local conditions make it impracticable 
for Congress to prescribe effective gen- 
eral regulations. We think the argument 
confuses power to license and therefore 
to exclude from the business with power 
to regulate it, and also that the conten- 
tion is. unsound. 


The transportation of versons and 
property from one State to another is 
none the less interstate commerce be- 
cause conducted by ferry; and it does not 
admit of question that ferries so em- 
ployed are subject to Congressional regu- 
lation. Congress has adopted some 
measures to promote the safety of ‘this 
form of transportation, Rev. Stat. secs. 
4233 (Rule 7), 4426; and also a meastire 
regulating rates on ferries operated in 
connection with railroads, New York 
Central R. R. Co. v. Hudson County, 227 
U. S. 248, 263. 

Ferries Are Declared 
Locally Controlled 


But, while holding that such interstate 
transportation is subject to Congres- 
sional regulation, this court always has 
recognized that ferries operated across 
boundary waters between States simply 
as a means of transit from shore to 
shore should be deemed instruments of 
local convenience and subject to local 
regulations to the extent that in the ab- 
sence of Congressional action each State 
may act with respect to the ferriage 
from its shore. In Gloucester Ferry Co. 
v. Pennsylvania, 114 U. S. 196, 206, 
where particular State action in respect 
of an interstate ferry was condemned as 
placing an inadmissible burden on inter- 
state commerce, there was express recog- 
nition of the authority of the State to 
prescribe “such measures as will prevent 
confusion among the vessels, and col- 
lision between them, insure their safety 
and convenience, and facilitate the dis- 
charge or receipt of their passengérs 
and freight.” In Port Richmond Ferry 
Co. v. Hudson County, 234 U. S. 317, 331, 
which related to a ferry between two 
States, there was express affirmation of 
the authority of each State to fix rea- 
sonable rates for the ferriage from its 
shore. The court said in that connection: 
“Tt has never been supposed that because 
of the absence of Federal action the 
public interest was unprotected from ex- 
tortion and that in order to secure rea- 
sonable charges in a myriad of such dif- 
ferent local instances, exhibiting an end- 
less variety of circumstances, it would 
be necessary for Congress to act directly 
or to establish for that purpose a Fed- 
eral agency. The matter is illuminated 
by the consideration of this alternative 
for the point of the contention is that, 
there being no Federal regulation, the 
ferry rates are to be decmed free from 
all control. The practical advantages of 
having the matter dealt with by the 
States are obvious and are illustrated by 
the practice of 125 years. And in view 
of the character of the subject, we find 
no sound objection to its continuance. If 
Congress at any time undertakes to reg- 
ulate such rates, its action will, of course, 
control.” But the court was careful to 
indicate that the decision was not in- 
tended to give any sanction to “pro- 
hibitory or discriminatory requirements, 
or burdensome exactions,” interfering 
with “the guaranteed freedom of inter- 
state intercourse.” 

The case of Sault Ste. Marie v. Inter- 
national Transit Co,, 254 U. S. 3 
specially in point here. 
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That was a suit 


is 


Licensing by Towns 
Called Unnecessary 


Decision Rendered in Case Af- 
fecting Service Over the 
Mississippi. 


by a Canadian corporation conducting a 
ferry between Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, 
and Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan,. to pre- 
vent the enforcement against it of an 
ordinance of the city of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Michigan, prohibiting the operation of 
a ferry from that city to the opposite 
shore of the St. Mary’s River except 
under a license from that city and on 
the payment of a license fee of $50. 


The ordinance was assailed as being in 
conflict with the commerce clause of the 
Constitution and with a treaty with Great 
Britain. The Court sustained the con- 
stitutional: objection and the plaintiff’s 
right to an injunction without consider- 
ing the treaty question. It said: 


Case Involving Corporation 
Of Canada Cited by Court 


“The fundamental principle involved 
has been applied by this Court in recent 
decisions in a great variety of circum- 
stances, and it must be taken to be 
firmly established that one otherwise 
enjoying full capacity for the purpose 
cannot be compelled to take out a local 
license for the mere privilege of carrying 
on interstate or foreign commerce. (Cit- 
ing cases.) 


“Assuming that, by reason of the local 
consideration pertinent to the operation 
of ferries, there exists in the absence 
of Federal action a local protective power 
to prevent extortion in the rates charged 
for ferriage from the shore of the State, 
and to prescribe reasonable regulations 
necessary to secure good order and con- 
venience, we think that the action of the 
city in the present case in requiring the 
appellee to take out a license, and to pay 
a license fee, for the privilege of trans- 
acting the business conducted at its 
wharf, was beyond the power which the 
State could exercise either directly or by 
delegation.” 


Complainant Operates 
Serviceable Ferry 


The action of the town in this case is 
on the same plane. The complainant, 
according to the record, has full capacity 
to operate, and is operating, a service- 
able ferry over the Mississippi and the 
town is attempting to exclude his ferry 
on the ground that he is operating it 
without a local license. 

The question is not whether the town 
may fix reasonable rates applicable to 
ferriage from its river front or may pre- 


| scribe reasonable regulations calculated 


to secure safety and convenience in the 
conduct of the business, but whether it 
may make its consent and license a con- 
dition precedent to a right to engage 
therein. This we hold it may not do. 


Both parties complain of the part of 
the decree designating the landing places 
to be used by the competing ferries— 
the town on the ground that it alone is 
clothed with authority to make such 
designations, and the complainant on the 
ground that the designation was made 
without proper regard for his ownership 
of the land or his prior use and improve- 
ments. 


It must be conceded that the designa- 
tion of places for ferry landings along 
the river bank within the town limits is 
a function which primarily belongs to 
the town and is not ordinarily subject 
to judicjal control. But here the town 
preceeded on the erroneous theory that 
the complainant’s ferry need not be con- 
sidered. 

Not only was no new landing place 
assigned for his ferry, but the place 
theretofore and then in actual use for it 
was assigned to the competing ferry. 
In this the town plainly deviated from 
its duty in the premises, for it was un- 
der the same legal obligation to accord 
a landing place to one ferry as to the 
other. We perceive no ground for hold- 
ing that relief from such a deviation 
may not be had in a suit in equity. No 
case brought to our attention so holds. 
Certainly Watson v. Turnbull, 34 La. An. 
856, cited by the town, does not do so. 


Ownership of Land 
Does Not Give Right 


The complainant’s objection to the 
court’s designation appears meritorious 
at first, but it is otherwise when consid- 
eration is given to the settled rule in 
Louisiana. that the banks of navigable 
streams are subject to a servitude per- 
mitting their use for public purposes, 
including those incident to navigation, 
and that “Riparian proprietors have no 
right to appropriate to their exclusive 
use these banks, and they have no pri- 
vate property in the use thereof, which 
is public.” Rev. Civ. Code, articles 455, 
457, 665; Watson v. Trunbull, supra. 

This servitude has existed in Louisiana 
since before the creation of the State 
and has been recognized by this Court 
and held consistent with the Fourteenth 
Amendment. Eldridge v. Trezevant, 160 
U. S. 452. ; 

Thus the complainant’s ownership of 
the adjacent lots does not entitle him to 
be preferred over others in the use of 
the bank as a landing place. Nor does 
his prior use entitle him to have the 
other ferry excluded; for the evidence 
indicates that there is sufficient room on 
the two sides of Concordia street for 
both. 

And so far as appears the ramp con- 
structed by him still may be used in go- 
ing to and from his docks. In these cir- 
cumstances we think the court’s designa- 
tion of the landing places should not be 
disturbed. 

Decree affirmed, 

June 6, 1927, 
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Patents 


Decisions 
of the 
United States 
Court of Claims 


The United States Court of Claims 
on June 6 rendered the following de- 
cisions: 

Present—Chief Justice Campbell and 
Judges Booth, Hay and Moss. 


The court made the following an- 
nouncements: : 

No. B-102. Remington Arms Union 
Metallic Cartridge Co.; judgment for 
plaintiff. Opinion by Judge Moss. 

No. D-134. Mack Copper Co.; judg- 
ment for plaintiff. Opinion by Judge 
Graham. 

No. A-240. Houston, East & 
Texas Ry. Co.; judgment for plaintiff. 
Opinion by Chief Justice Campbell. 

No. E-121. Arma Engineering Co.; 
judgment for plaintiff. Opinion by 
Judge Hay. 

No. B-150. Atlantic Gulf Oil Corpo- 
ration; judgment for plaintiff. Opinion 
by Judge Booth. 

No. C-55. Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Ry. Co.; judgment for plaintiff. Opinion 
by Chief Justice Campbell. 

No. D-700. Robert H. Montgomery; 
petition dismissed. Opinion by Judge 
Moss. 

No. E-28. John H. Kernachin; judg- 
ment for plaintiff. Opinion by Judge 
Hay. 

No. D-174,. 
rine Turbine Co.; judgment for plaintiff. 
Opinion by Chief Justice Campbell. 

No. C-13827, Francis L. Kohlman, trus- 
tee; petition dismissed. Opinion by 
Judge Booth. 

No. E-348. John J. Mitchell et al., 
executors; petition dismissed. Opinion 
by Chief Justice Campbell. 

No. E-41. Central Union Trust Co., 
of New York, et al., executors; petition 
dismissed. Opinion by Judge Moss. 

No. C-35. National Laundry Co.; 
judgment for plaintiff. Opinion by 
Judge Hay. 

No. D-1083. Cambridge Loan & Build- 
ing Association; judgment for plaintiff. 
Opinion by Judge Moss. ~ 

No. E-495, The Chemists Club; judg- 
ment for plaintiff. Opinion by Chief 
Justice Campbell. 

No. C-1003. Edward F. Goltra; peti- 
tion dismissed. Opinion by Judge Hay. 

No. D-789. Toxaway Mills; judgment 
for plaintiff. Opinion by Chief Justice 
Campbell. 

No. E-182. 
judgment for 
Judge Hay. 

No. E-287. Chicago Cheese & Farm 
Products Co.; petition dismissed. Opin- 
ion by Judge Booth. 

No. F-103. George W. Leech; judg- 
ment for plaintiff. Opinion by Chief 
Justice Campbell. 

No. F-50. Chimney Rock Co.; petition 
dismissed. Opinion by Judge Hay. 

No. F-552. P. de Ronde & Co.; de- 
murrer sustained; petition dismissed. 
Opinion by Chief Justice Campbell. 

No. E-219. Kessler Motor Co.; judg- 
ment for plaintiff. Opinion by Judge 
Hay. 

No. F-396. Joseph S. Williams et al.; 
demurrer sustained; petition dismissed. 
Opinion by Chief Justice Campbell. 

No. D-109. Frank R. McCrary; judg- 
ment for plaintiff. 

No. D-359. Crystal Mills; petition dis- 
missed. 

No. E-492. Robert Clark Ream; peti- 
tion dismissed. 

No. E-148. New York Central R. R. 
Co.; petition dismissed. 

No. 33731. Sisseton and 
Bands of Sioux Indians; order as to ap- 
peal. 

No. E-177. 
plaintiff’s motion to law caledar. 

No. A-333. E. M. Orbendorfer; 
murrer overruled; see order. 


William S. 
plaintiff. 


Gray & Co.; 
Opinion by 


de- 


tion; plaintiff’s motion; see order. 
No. C-757. 
R. Co.; No. D-819, Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois Ry. Co.; No. F-16, Frederick 
Loan & Savings Association; No. F-382, 
Safe Deposit & Trust Co. of Baltimore. 
These cases were remanded; see order. 
No. B-77, El Paso & Southwestern 
Co. et al.; No. F-216, J. M. Stevenson 
et al., and No. H-31, Vacuum Oil Co.; 
petitions in these cases dismissed. 


Patent Suits Filea 


JOTICE in filing in any court of 
the United States of actions, 
suits or proceedings arising under 
the patent laws, as required by R. 
Comp. St. Sec. 9467, appear in this 
column currently. The number at 
beginning of each paragraph indi- 
cates number of patents involved. 
Abbreviations: D. C. N. D. (S. D., 
E. D. W. D.—)—District Court, 
Northern Division); C. C. A.—Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals; Ct. Clms.— 
U. S. Court of Claims. See United 
States Daily Law Digest for court 
S. Sec. 4921, as amended Feb. 18, 
1922, c. 58, Sec. 8, 42 Stat. 392; 
decisions in patent cases. 


|! 


(Notices under sec. 4921, R. S., as amended 
Feb. 18, 1922.) 

Re. 15648, E. E. Eldredge, Process of ster- 
ilizing cheese, 1389095, Carpenter & Eld- 
ridge, Swiss cheese and method for ster- 
ilizing same, 1389577, Same, Cheese and pro- 
cess of sterilizing same, filed June 4, 1924, 
D. C., E. D. Wis. (Milwaukee), Doc. 1432, 
Phenix Cheese Corp. v. Pabst Corp. Consent 
decree for plaintiff, April 20, 1927. 

Re. 16157, J. ©. Hinshaw, Trailer truck, 
filed April 21, 1927, D. C., N. D. Ohio (FE. 
Div.), Doc. 2209, Mercury Mfg. Co. v. The 
Ohio Galvanizing & Mfg. Co. 

Re. 13436, F. G. Perkins, Glue and method 
of making same, filed April 26, 1927, D. C., 
M. D. Pa. (Scranton, Doe. 538, Perkins Glue 
Co. v. Montgomery Table & Desk Works, 
Inc., et al. Doc, 539, Perkins Glue Co. v. J. 
K. Rishel Furniture Co., Inc., et al. 


Des. 67031, S. Haskell, Doll, appeal filed 
Noy. 11, 1926, (2d Cir.), Doc. 9431, Mutual 
Novelty Corp. v. E. Goldberger. Decree af- 
firmed (notice dated April 22, 1927). 

65019, G. B. Simpson, Insulating sub- 
marine cables, filed May 4, 1927, C. of 
Claims, D. C., Doc. H-188, A. E. Colgate v. 
The United States. 

959879, W. S. Parker, Railway ticket, filed 
May 7. 1927, D. C. Iowa (Keokuk), Doc. E 
4056, W. S. Parker Co. v, Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Rwy. Co 
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Oil Industry 


Court Reverses.Appellate Court's Finding 


That Suit Over Oil Lease Was One in Law Not Equity 


Decision Involves 
Title to Indian Land 


Lower Court Ordered to Reopen 


Proceedings in Conformity 
With Decree. 


EpWARD C. TWIST ET AL., PETITIONERS, V. 
PRAIRIE O1L & GAS COMPANY, Nos. 301 
AND 302; SUPREME COURT OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit, was of the opinion that 
the plaintiffs in this case had not estab- 
lished a right to relief in equity because 
there was a plain adequate and complete 
remedy at law. The Supreme Court held 
that the Circuit Court of Appeals could 
not, while refusing to consider the errors 
assigned, retain the case and adjudicate 
the merits. 

Mr. Justice Brandeis delivered the opin- 
ion of the Court. The full text follows: 

These cases are here on writ of 
certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit. 
270 U. S. 639, 640. That court had be- 


; fore it for review, on appeal and cross 
International Curtis Ma- : 


appeal, a final decree in equity of the 
District Court for eastern Oklahoma. The 
case had been heard by the trial court 
on the evidence as a suit in equity; and 
had been treated as such in both courts 
by both parties. The Court of Appeals 
concluded that the trial court did not 
have jurisdiction in equity; ruled, of its 
own motion, that the case must be 
deemed to have been tried below as one 
at law on an oral waiver of jury; and 
that, since there had been no waiver 
filed with the clerk as provided in section 
649 of the Revised Statutes and no bill 
of exceptions or special findings of fact 
as provided in section 700, the appellate 
court could not consider the errors as- 
signed by the parties.* It, therefore, 
affirmed the judgment on the pleadings. 
6 F. (2d) 347, 349. Whether the Court 
of Appeals erred in so ruling is the only 
question requiring decision. (In No. 302 
four cases, each concerning a different 
lease, were consolidated. The facts 
stated in the opinion are those of one of 
these. The same question is presented in 
No. 301 concerning a fifth case.) 


Heirs Charge Fraud 


In Attacking Lease 

In 1917 the Prairie Oil and Gas Com- 
pany acquired by assignment an oil and 
gas lease, together with an extension 
thereof, and entered into possession of 
the land covered thereby. The lessor 
was William G. Twist, a citizen of the 
Cherokee Nation to whom the land had 
been allotted. After Twis:’s death and 
the expiration of the original lease, his 
children brought this suit in a State 
court of Oklahoma, seeking relief on the 
ground that the extension was invalid 
because of fraud and also because cer- 
tain statutory requirements had not been 
observed. Two causes of action were 
therein set forth. In one, damages were 
sought as for an alleged trespass. In 
the other, it was charged that the pur- 


| ported extension of the lease constitutes 


a cloud upon plaintiffs’ title; and the 
plaintiffs prayed for a declaration as to 
the ownership, for cancellation of the 
extension, for quieting of plaintiffs’ title. 
and for an injunction against further 
trespass or claim by defendant. Such 
joinder in a single suit of a cause of ac- 
tion at law with one in equity is per- 





Niles-Bement-Pond Co.; | 


Louisville & Nashville R. | 


missible under the Oklahoma statute; 
and under the State law a suit to quiet 
title may apparently be brought by one 


7 2 ! out of possession against one in pos- 
No. E-145. Biggam Trailer Corpora- | 


session. Compiled Oklahoma Statutes, 
1921, Chapter 3, Article XIV. 

The Company, the defendant below, 
removed the case to the Federal Court 
for Eastern Oklahoma on the ground of 
diversity of citizenship. In the Federal 
Court the joinder of an action at law 
with one in equity is not allowable. 


| Hurt v. Hollingsworth, 100 U. S. 100; 
| Cherokee Nation v. Southern Kansas Ry. 
: Co., 185 U. S. 641, 651. 


Unless the first 
cause of action stated in the bill could 
have been construed as asking an ac- 
counting incidental to the equitable re- 
lief asked, the pleading should have been 
recast so as to separate the action at 
law from the suit in equity and each case 
should have proceeded separately ac- 
cording to its nature. Compare Hatcher 
v. Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., 183 Fed. 267, 271; Knoxville v. 
Southern Paving Co., 220 Fed. 236, 238. 
Neither party sought to have this done. 


1 The defendant caused the case to be 


docketed as a case in equity; and filed 
a single answer to both causes of action. 
Therein, it objected that the petition did 
not state facts sufficient in law or in 
equity, to entitle the plaintiff to the re- 
lief prayed for, or to any relief; and 
then, taking up the several allegations 
of the petition, admitted some, denied 
others, and set up new matter. The an- 
swer prays that the petition be dismissed 
for want of equity; but also asks af- 
, firmative relief. 

The proceedings on the appeals were 
throughout those customarily in an 
equity cause. The records were full 

; and complete. They include, among 
other things, all of the evidence. 


scenester ACE EE AI AAA EOL AAT A AAD DE 


The de- | 


cree declared that the defendant is the | 


owner of the extended oil and gas lease 
covering eleven-fifteenths interest in the 
described lands; that two of the plain- 
tiffs are the owners of the remaining 
four-fifteenths interest; that these two 
plaintiffs recover four-fifteenths “of the 
net proceeds of the oil and gas produced 
from said land from September 29, 1919, 
to April 1, 1923” (the amount of which 
was agreed upon); and that “the amount 
produced since April 1, 1928 [be] re- 
served for further consideration.” Both 
the plaintiffs and the defendant appealed 
| to the Circuit Court of Appeals. Neither 
party assigned as error that there was 
lack of jurisdiction in equity or a lack 
of equity. The errors assigned disclosed 
claims that the District Court erred in 
‘ admitting evidence; in excluding evi- 


dence; in refusing to set aside the ex- 
tension; in making certain findings; in 
making certain rulings; in decreeing that 
the defendant*was the owner of eleven- 
fifteenths interest in the extended lease; 
in decreeing that two of the plaintiffs 
were the owners of four-fifteenths; in 
concluding that the extension of the 
lease held by the defendant constituted 
a cloud upon the title of these two and 
in decreeing the removal of that cloud; 
in concluding that they were entitled to 
two-fifteenths of the net proceeds and 
in ordering payment of the agreed 
amount. 

The Court of Appeals held that it was 
without power to review the case as upon 
an appeal from an equity cause, or to 
consider any of the errors assigned. 
Because in its opinion they;2 was a plain, 
adequate and complete remedy at law, 
it held that the case must be deemed 
to have been tried in the District Court 
as an action at law without a jury. And 
it applied the rule, that where an action 
at law is tried without a jury and there 
has been no waiver of the jury in the 
manner prescribed by the statute and 
no special findings or bill of exceptions, 
the appellate court is without power to 
review any question except those which 
arise on the process, pleadings or judg- 
ment. See Law v. United State, 266 
U. S. 494; United States v. Archibald 
McNeil & Sons, 267 U. S. 302; Fleisch- 
mann Construction Co. v. United States, 
270 U. S. 349, 356; Cleveland v. Walsh 
Construction Co., 279 Fed. 57. The stat- 
utory rule limiting the scope of review 
by .an appellate court in jury-waived 
cases was not applicable to the case at 
bar. This is not an action at law. 


Choice of Action 
Left to Plaintiff — 


In federal courts, as in others, a plain- 
tiff has a right to choose whether he will 
seek to enforce a legal or an equitable 
cause of action and whether he will seek 
legal or equitable relief. He makes his 
election and proceeds at law or in equity 
at his peril. See Perego v. Dodge, 163 
U. S. 160, 164. Formerly, if a plaintiff in 
a federal court sued ‘in equity and the ob- 
jection that there was a plain, adequate 
and complete remedy at law was sus- 
tained, the bill was necessarily dismissed. 
Curriden v. Middleton, 232 U. S. 633. And 
ordinarily the dismissal was required to 
be without prejudice to an action at law, 
Horsburg v. Baker, 1 Pet. 282, 237; 
Thompson v. Railroad Companies, 6 Wall. 
134, 189; Van Norden v. Morton, 99 U. 
S. 378, 382; Rogers v. Durant, 106 U. S. 
644; Scott v. Neely, 140 U. S. 106, 117; 
Lacassagne v. Chapuis, 144 U. S. 119, 
126; though possibly such precaution was 
unnecessary. Ask Sheep Co. v. United 
States, 252 U. S. 159, 170. Now, under 
the Act of March %, 1915, c. 90, Section 
274a, 38 Stat. 956 and Equity Rules 22 
and 23, if the suit was improperly 
brought in equity, either the trial court 
or the appellate court may transfer the 
case to the law side. Compare Liberty 
Oil Co. v. Condon Bank, 260 U. S. 235, 
241-243; Pierce v. National Bank of Com- 
merce, 268 Fed. 487, 489; Equitable Trust 
Co. v. Denver & Rio Grande R. R. Co., 
250 Fed. 327, 340. The practice is the 
same in suits removed from a State 
court, except that the suit is remanded to 
the State court where the equitable relief 
sought, although beyond the equitable 
jurisdiction of the federal court, may be 
granted by the State court. Compare 
Cates v. Allen, 149 U. S. 451; Knoxville 
v. Southern Paving Co., 220 Fed. 236, 
237. 

The parties cannot, of course, compel 
the trial court to hear in equity a suit 
which seeks a legal remedy for a legal 
cause of action. Lewis v. Cocks, 23. Wall. 
466. Nor can the task of reviewing such 
a case as if it were actually an equity 
cause be imposed upon the appellate 
court through consent of the parties. 
See Elkhart Carriage & Motor Car Co. 
v. Partin, 9 F. (2d) 393. Either the trial 
court or the appellate may, of its own 
motion, take the objection that the case 
is not within the equity jurisdiction. Com- 
pare Reynes v. Dumont, 130 U. S. 354, 
395. But that objection, whether taken 
in the trial court or in the appellate 
court, does not go to the power of the 
court as a federal court. 

The decree in the case at bar rests 
upon the second cause of action set forth 
in the bill and the answer thereto. We 
must disreagrd, as the lower court and 
the parties did, the first cause of action. 
The features of the second cause of 
action are all those of a bill to remove 
a cloud and to quiet title. The bill prays 
for a declaration of the rights of the re- 
spective parties; for the cancellation of 
an agreement; for an injunction against 
the assertion of certain rights; and for 
general relief. The answer embodied 
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Heirs Charge Fraud 
In Extending Lease 


Seeking Recovery of Trust and 
Equitable Relief for Al- 
leged Trespass. 


what is in effect a cross-bill. The reliet 
sought by the bill and the cross-bill is of 
a character within the recognized sphere 
of Federal equity jurisdiction. See 
United States v. Wilson, 118 U. S. 86. 
The recovery, as upon an accounting, of 
the agreed amount of the net profits was 
® normal incident of. such a bill. Clarke 
v. White, 12 Pet. 178, 187-188; Southern 
Pacific Co. v. United States, 200 U. S, 
341. Compare The Salton Sea Cases, 
172 Fed. 792, 799-802; Chicago, M. & St. 
P. Ry. Co. v. United States, 218 Fed. 288, 
301-302. It may be that the bill was 
fatally defective. But the proceeding 
was unmistakably a suit in equity. The 
plaintiffs attempted to state a cause of 
action cognizable by a court of equity. 
They sought equitable relief, 


Cause Adjudged 
One in Equity 

It is true that ordinarily one out. of 
possession may not bring in a Federal 
Court a bill to quiet title, against one 
in possession, because there is a full, 
adequate and complete remedy at law 


‘rand the defendant is entitled to a jury 


trial. See Whitehead v. Shattuck, 138 
U. S. 146; Black v. Johnson, 177 U. S. 
349, 363-364; Lancaster v. Kathleen: Oil 
Co., 241 U. S. 551, 555. But the suit is 
of a class within the jurisdiction—that 
is the power—of a Federal Court sit- 
ting in equity. There are cases in the 
Federal Courts in which suits in equity 
to quiet title brought by one out of pos- 
session against one in possession have 
been entertained, because of the special 
facts, or because of the particular relief 
sought, or because the defendant waived 
the objection of lack of equity jurisdic- 
tion. Simmons Creek Coal Co. v. Doran, 
142 U. S, 417; Schroeder v. Young, 161 
U. S. 334, 345. Compare Stewart v. 
Masterson, 131 U. S; 151; Duignan v. 
United States, 274 U. S. —; Jones.v. 
Prairie Oil & Gas Co., 273 U. S. —-3 
Kilgore v. Norman, 119 Fed. 1006, aff’d 
120 Fed. 1020; Big Six Co. v. Mitchell, 
138 Fed. 279; Continental Trust Co. v. 
Tallassee, etc., Co., 222 Fed. 694, 702. 
Such waiver is possible, because the ob- 
jection that the bill does not make a 
case within the equity jurisdiction of a 
Federal Court goes not to the power of 
the court as a Federal Court, but to the 
merits. Blythe v. Hinckley, 173 U. S. 
501; Pusey & Jones Co. v. Hanssen, 261 
U. S. 491, 500. Compare Burnite Coal 
Briquette Co. v. Riggs, 274 U. 8. —y 
Duignan v. United States, 274 U. S. —, 
; The Court of Appeals, being of opin- 
ion that the plaintiffs had not established 
a right to relief in equity, because there 
was a plain, adequate and complete 
remedy at law, might, on the undisputed 
facts, have reversed the decree on that 
ground without considering the specifie 
errors assigned; and, rightly or wrongly, 
it might have ordered the bill dismissed 
without prejudice to the remedy at law; 
or might conceivably have ordered the 
case transferred to the law docket; or 
might have considered the case on the 
merits as on an equity appeal, in the view 
that at such stage of the proceedings it 
was desirable to hold that the objection 
to the equity jurisdiction had been 
waived. Compare Southern Pacific Co, 
v. United States, 200 U. S. 341. But it 
could not, while refusing to consider the 
errors assigned, retain the case and ad- 
judicate the merits. This it did when it 
affirmed the decree. It was error to 
declare that this proceeding, which is ‘a 
bill in equity in its nature as well as in 
its form, and which seeks relief that only 
a court of equity can give, Lancaster v. 
Kathleen Oil Co., 241 U. S. 551, 555, 
shall be deemed an action at law, because 
the only remedy open to the plaintiffs 
was at law. Compare Spring Garden 
Insurance Co. v. Amusement Syndicate 
Co., 178 Fed. 519, 530. The suit at bar 
is not like Elkhart Carriage & Motor 
Car Co. v. Partin, 9 F. (2d) 393, an ac- 
tion at law masquerading as a suit in 
equity. 

Because the Court of Appeals should 
have considered the errors assigned as 
in an equity cause but did not, we re- 
verse its judgment and femand the case 
to it for further proceedings in accord- 
ance with this opinion. See Liberty Oil 
Co. v. Condon National Bank, 260 U. S, 
235, 245. 

Reversed June 6, 1927. ad 


Order Blank 
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Pedestal Rocks 
Due to Action of 
Water or Sand 


Abraded 


Streams, 
Waves or Weathering, 


by Running 
Movement of 


Says Geologist. 


The processes by which pedestal rocks } 


biy as numerous 
destruction, and 
that all the varied methods 
of ring and of abrasion 
part in the formation of them, 
in the operation of Geologist Kirk Bryan, 
of the Geological Survey, Department 
of the Interior. In a statement 
public by the Survey on June 7, 
gist Bryan 
pedestal rocks. 

Mr. Bryan gives the 
mon agencies of production as the abra- 
sive action of water and suspended mat- 
ter in streams, the work or waves of 
seas or lakes, the scour of wind- 
driven sand. says that the theory 
that pedestal are caused only by 
the first not generally oc- 
cupied 


are produced are 
as the 
it 


proba 
agencies of rock 
is likely 
weath 


some of 


Geolo- 
the phenomena of 


coscusses 


and 
He 
rocks 
process 1s 
of Formation. 


follows: 


Processes 

The statement 
Isolated consisting of a larger 
mass above resting on a smaler base or 
pedestal and known generally as pedestal 
rocks form one 
types of natural manuments. 


rocks 


The 


proc- 


esses by which such forms are produced 


are doubtless as numerous as the agents 
of and it is probable 
that all the varied methods of weathering 
and of abrasion play a part in the forma- 
tion of some of these rocks. 

In preceding 
tain pedestal rocks has 
to abrasion of the base 
running water 
ferential weathering. In this paper addi- 
tional examples of rocks formed in arid 
climates by differential 
lescribed. 

The nice cooperation chemical 
and mechanical weathering in Washing- 
ton and the differential weathering of 
sandstone in New Mexico produce rocks 
that can, by detailed study, be distin- 
guished from rocks described in the pre- 


rock destruction, 


attributed 
the rock by 


been 
of 
or 


weathering are 


of 


ceding papers that are due to differential ; 


rain wash 
water. 

Pedestal rocks may be produced by the 
abrasive action of the water and sus- 
pended matter in streams, or by the work 
of waves of seas or lakes, or by the scour 
of wind-driven sand. 

The favorable conditions for the pro- 
duction of the form in a stream are (1) 
the introduction of a block of rock into 
the channel its fall from above or 
bv 


sides of 


or to abrasion by running 
‘ 


by 


(2) 
without 


a mass of rock im place; 
a rly constant flow of water 
excessive floods which might in their 
violence snap off the pedestal; (3) suf- 
ficiently short duratio:r of the process. 
Abrasion in Running Water. 

Abrasion and solu’ion by streams are 
given by Martel the sole causes of 
pedestal rocks, which he has de- 
scribed a large number in various parts 
of France. He vigorously combats the 
idea that rain and wind egode such rocks, 
and he describes three rocks whose form 
has been produced by stream action—a 
rock in the bed of Velon river that stands 
in the bottom of a partly destroyed 
pothole; a rock in a limestone cavern at 
Furfoos, Belgium, protected from 
Weather, rain, and wind, but so fragile 
that it cannot be subject to abrasion and 
must be due almost wholly to solution; 
and a rock in Gibbon river. Yellowstone 
National Park, also described by me. 

He contend: that rivers with strong 
and turbulent currents once flowed at 
the level of the plateaus of France and 
particular er the plateau of Fontaine- 
bleau. Although these streams date back 
to Pleistocene or Pliocene time, thei 
channel features still persits in the form 
of potholes, and pedestal rocks. 
In limestone areas subterranean streams 
ving through also produce 
these forms. partly by solution and partly 
by abrasion, and subsequently 
has brought them to the 

The effecttveness of stream erosion in 
the making of such what 
limited, con- 
clusion is confirmed by the rarity of 

in the beds of present 
Although the three examples 
Martél seem entirely valid, his 
in regard to’ other rocks’ in 
France represents a point of view which 
is not concurred in by others, who attri- 
bute the rocks of Fontainebleau and 
Montepellier-le-Vieux to .the work of 
weathering and rain wash. * 

Form Stacks. 

of isolated masses 
the abrasive and plucking action of 
waves against a cliff common, and 
such masses, to which the term stack is 
applied, have been described by a num- 
ber of writers. The notched stack 
such a mass somewhat undercut by 
waves. 

Ordinarily 


as 
of 


arches, 


lo caverns 
erosion 
light of day. 


rocks some 


as set forth above, and thi 


occurrences 
streams. 
cited by 


position 


Waves 
The formation by 


is 


is 
the 


the the 


notch is on 
the notch, 
rock at the position of greatest scour, 
extends all the way around the stack. 
Such notched stacks have the same form 
as pedestal rocks. Obviously, these 
rocks are structually weak and are 
easily destroyed by the high waves of 
great storms. 

Direct abrasive action of wind-blown 
sand is asserted by a number of writers 
to be the agent in the formation 
pedestal rocks in deserts. Neither the 
descriptions nor the photographs pre- 
sented by these writers are wholly con- 
Vincing, except those of a rock on the 
eoast of the Red Sea described by Wade 
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News 
Commission orders 
Takoma, 
to cease selling maple chairs 
or walnut. 
Page 9, Col. 5 


Advertising 

Federal Trade Y 
Northwest Chair Company, of 
Wash., 
advertised as mahogany 


° 
Aeronautics 
Continuation of full text of address 
of Assistant Secretary of Navy declar- 
ing no nation has excelled America in 
progress of aviation and describing cor- 
relation of naval and commercial avi- 
ation. 
Page 2, Col. 4 
Army Air Service to take aero pho- 
tographs of areas drained by rivers 
along Mexican border for use in de- 
termining equitable use of waters of 
lower Rio Grande. 
Page 1, 
Presidents of United States and Ger- 
man exchange congratulations on suc- 
cessful trans-Atlantic flight of airplane 
Columbia. 
Page 3, Col. 3 


Inter-American aircraft communica- 


tion given impetus by air tour of Latin- 


American experts. 

Page 
over operation 
July 1 and 


Government to turn 
of air mail routes between 
August 1, ‘ 
Page 12, Col. 7 
Langley Medal for Aviation awarded 
to Capt. Charles A. Lindbergh by 

Smithsonian Institution. 
Page 


total 


2, Col. 5 


Air Squadron covers of 320,- 


000 miles in Narragansett Bay maneu- | 


vers without single mishap. 


Page 3, 
. 

Agriculture 
Approximately one-half farm 
property of United States is protected 
by insurance carried through coopera- 
tive insurance associations, according to 
a review by the Department of Agricul- 
ture of the activities of such companies. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
commercial grain 
and corn in 
corn and flax 


of 


Weekly report of 
stocks shows wheat, 
store as decreased, while 
indicate increase. 


oats 


Page 5, Col. 5 
International Institute of Agriculture 
estimates gain of 5.9 per cent in world 
production of flax seed this season. 
Page 5. Col. 7 
Inspection and grading of apples for 
export trade characterized as a needed 
improvement. 
Page 5, Col. 4 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
discusses effect of Mississippi River 
flood on crop areas in that section. 
Page 5. Col. 


Automotive Industry 


United States Court of Claims orders 
judgment for Kessler Motor Co. 
suit against the government. 

Page 11, Col. 4 
reduces imports of gasoline 
by mixing 50 per cent domestie alcohol 
as fuel for automobiles. 

Page i, Col. 2 

Exports in India in 1927 include 
$970,000 worth of automotive products. 

Page 9, Col. 4 

Market tractors in Czechoslova- 

kia reported to be rapidly growing. 
Page 9, Col. 6 


Banking-F inance 


O. P. Van Sweringen, chairman of 
the Board of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad, testifving at hearing on that 
company’s application to acquire stock 
control of -Erie and Pere Marquette 
railroads, offers to sell own holdings in 
those companies at cost if Interstate 
Commerce Commission thinks price 
fixed at time he gave option was too 
high. 


Sweden 


for 


Page 1, Col. 3 
the Currency 
York State 


Deputy Comptroller of 
tells convention of New 
Bankers’ Association that passage of 
McFadden Banking Act has made the 
foundations of the national banking 
policy as firm and secure as it is pos- 
sible to make them. 

Col. 3 
of 


Page 6, 
retation of Revenue Act 
1918 by Court of Appeals, 1st 
holds Act imposed a single tax upon a 
net estate and not upon various estates. 
(Old Colony Trust Co. v. Malley.) 
Page 8, Col. 2 
in circulation 


Interp 


Total 
outside of 
States on 


stock of money 

Treasury the 
June 1 was $6,471,182,969. 

Page 7, Col. 6 

United States Court of Claims orders 

petition dismissed in suit by 

Union Trust Co. against government. 


of 


Page 11, Col. 4 | 
ex- | 
plains methods ef financing and reduc- | 


Assistant Secretary of Treasury 


ing national debt. 
Page 1, Col. 


one in Southwest Africa described 

by Harger. 
There is the 
form can not be produced by this proc- 


reason why 


no inherent 


ess, provided that winds and sand 


length 


op- 


erate for a sufficient of time on 


a favorably located mass. 


The 
abrasion 


the 


sand, 


pedestal should show marks 


of by wind-blown but 


the possibility of polish by the 
grazing animals should be 
as Karl Walther has pointed out in de- 
scribing a pedestal rock of granite which | 
was produced by differential weathering | 
in the plains of Uruguay. 

Pedestal rocks in areas having various 
types of climate are due to differential 
weathering, 


pelts otf 
eliminated, 


Col. 5 | 


12, Col. 7 | 


Col. 6 


Circuit, | 


United | 


Central 


| L. 





Annual Cumulative 


Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 


of each 


t w “Mail: 
per Year. 


Subserintio 


$18.00 


volume. This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 


PER 
CePy 


PRICE 10 CENTS 








Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. : 
Page 7 
Foreign Exchange rates. 
Page 7 
See “Railroads.” 


Books-Publications 
New books received at the Library of 
Congress. 
Page 4, Col. 6 
Publications issued by the govern- 
ment. 
Page 4, Col. 7 


| Census Data 


Both marriages and divorces 
creased in Virginia during 1926. 


Page 2, 
Civil Service 


de- 


Col. 6 


Civil Service Commission announces 
conference of selected employes 


formulate plans for oral tests to be 


given applicants for positions in newly- | 


created Bureau of Prohibition. 


Page 
Claims 


Summary of decisions by the 
United States Court of Claims. 
Page 11, 


'Commerce-Trade 


1 Con 7 


United 


Col. 4 


International Institute of 
estimates gain of 
production of flax seed this season. 

Page 5, Col. 7 
trend noted in export 
India during first quarter 


Favorable 
trade with 
of 1927. 

Page 9, Col. 

Inspection and grading of apples ae 
| export trafle characterized as a needed 

improvement. 

Page 5, 

Pan American Union names com- 

mittee to consider simplified procedure 
for consuls handling foreign trade. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Increase reported in industrial use 

of Spanish cork in United States. 

Page 9, Col. 4 


Congress 

President consideys possibility 
calling Congress in extra session fo 
purpose: of disposing of public busi- 


of 


ness and not for consideration of flood 


control legislation. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Corporations 


collection 
effective 


Distraint for of tax, as- 


sessed prior to 


as barred by 
tions in existence prior to passage 
same act. (Henry Wilhelm Co. 
Heiner.) . 


‘Cotton 


vania, 


Page 8, Col. 5 | 


in 


Approximately 5 per cent of the cot- 
ton acreage in the United States in 1926 


is in the area flooded by the Mississippi | 


Insurance 


50 per cent of the area 
long staple 


with over 
to production of 


River, 
devoted 
cotton. 


Page 5, Col. 1 


Court Decisions 
Summary of decisions by the United 
United States Court of Claims. 
Page 11, Col. 4 
See special Index and Law Digest on 


page 10. 
See snecial Index and Digest of Tax 


De cisions on page 8. 


Customs 
Customs Court reverses 
on anatomic models for 


uses and on racing timers. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Economic Questions 
British Mission 


collectors 


in analysis of eco- 


nomic conditions in United States con- | 
and | 
high tariff as creating situation making | 


| Labor 


sider freedom of domestic trade 


prosperity possible. 

Page 1, Col. 5 
stock of money in circulation 
Treasury the United 
1 was $6,471,182,969. 

Page 7, Col. 6 

Assistant Secretary of Treasury ex- 

plains methods of financing and reduc- 
ing national debt. 


Total 
outside 
States on 


of oi 


June 


Page 1, Col. 2 


Education 


Smithsonian Institution t 
with late Stephen J. Ferris collection 
prints, drawings and etched copper 
plates, including work by the donor, 
Fortuny, Rembrandt, Pennell, Corot, 
Millet, Bianchi and others. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Work, study and play combined in 
schools of 120 cities and two county 
systems in 34 States. 


oi 


Page 2, 


Bentwood Chair Case 
Argued by impor ters 


the 
industry 


Representatives ar bentwood 
manufacturing 
before the Tariff Commission June 7, to 
close their case in behalf of increased 
tariff rates on imported bentwood chairs. 

Domestic manufacturers urged an in- 
crease in rates. 
no change in rates 

J. A. Hadwiger and Rudolph J. Silver- 
man representing the Great Northern 


chair appeared 


is necessary. 


to | 


Agriculture | 
5.9 per cent in world | 





Col. 4 | 





| 
for ! 


date of 1924 ! 
Act, is held by District Court, Pennsyl- | 
period of limita- | 
of 


Vat 


Tron and Steel 


educational 


presented | 


Col. 7 
| 


| and former 


Importers contend that | 





Chair Co.; Henry C. Perry an@d George 
Barnes appeared for the Heywood- 
Wakefield Co., Boston, Mass., and C. B. 
Thomas for th: High Point Bending and 
Chair oC., of Siler, N. C, E. B. Wanner, 


Oklahoma assured of nine months’ | 


schooling year. 

Page 2, Col. 3 
’ . . 
Foreign Affairs 
Vice President warns against reli- 
ance upon diplomats of career in nego- 
tiations concerned with foreign rela- 
tions, describing new diplomacy by per- 
sonal contact of men in authority as 
superior method. ; 

Page 1, Col 1 
texts of notes exchanged 
tween American Consul General at 
Canton and Acting Minister for For- 
eign Affairs of Chinese Nationalist 
Government, in which latter 
protection to foreigners. 


Full 


Page 1, Col. 4 
Air Service to take aero pho- 
by 
use in 
waters 


Army 
tographs of areas drained 
along Mexican border for 
termining equitable use of 
lower Rio Grande. 


de- 


Page 1, Cel. 5 

Presidents of United States and Ger- 

man exchange congratulations of suc- 

cessful trans-Atlantic flight of airplane 
Columbia. 

Page 3, Col. 3 


7 . 
Furniiure 

Federal Trade Commission orders 
Northwest Chair Company, of Takoma, 
Wash., to cease selling maple chairs 
advertised as mahogany or walnut. 

Page 9, Col. 5 

Importers charge difficulties in bent- 
wood chair trade to competition among 
domestic manufacturers of chairs of 
cheaper grade. 


Page 12, Col. 2 


Gov't Personnel 


Daily engagements of the President 
at the Executive offices. 


be- | 





assures 


rivers | 


Tests show Army service hats of 
wool to be inferior to those made of 
Australian rabbit hair, 

Page 3, Col. 7 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department, 

Page 4, Col. 6 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department, 

Page 4, Col. 3 

Ambassador Sheffield leaves post at 
Mexico City to return to United States. 

Page 3, Col. ¢ 


Naturalization 


Supreme Court of the United States 
holds citizenship does not pass to the 
third generation except father has | 
lived in United States since birth of 
son (Weedin v. Chin Bow), 





Page 10 


‘Oil 


of | 


| while 
| al., 


| by mixing 50 per cent domestic alcohol 


| Patents . 


‘Postal Service 


Page 3 | 


Daily decisions of the General Ac- 


| counting Office. 


Page 4 


\Gov't Topical Survey 


Capt. Edwin T. Pollock, 
tendent of United States Naval 
servatory, describes the work of 


establishment. 


Ob- 
the 


Page 4, Col. 3 
Immigration 


Siatisisanin of ~fwll text of address 


by Commissioner of Immigration urging 


employers t aid in enforcement of im- 
migration laws by refusing to employ 
aliens of illegal entry. 

Page 4, 


Indian Affairs 


‘Public Lands 


Col. 1 | 


In case involving the lease of Indian | 


oil lands the Supreme Court of the 


United States reverses Circuit Court of | 


Appeals, holding the latter could not, 
while refusing to consider the errors 
assigned, retain 
cate the merits. 
al., v. Prairie Oil & Gas Co.) 


Page 11, Col. 5 


Approximately one-half of farm 
property of United States is protected 
by insurance carried through coopera- 
tive insurance associations, according 
to a review by the Department of Agri- 
culture of the activities of such com- 
panies. 

7 Page 1, Col. 1 


Department of Commerce reports on 
investigation to determine the relation- 
ship between magnetic and me- 
chanical properties of iron and steel. 

Page 3, Col. 4 

Germany has record fer iron produc- 
tion in March attained only in Sep- 
tember, 1918. 


} 
the 


Page 9, Col. 6 

Judiciary 
President is considering additional | 
judgeships. 


Page 3, Col. 2 


Continuation of full text of address 
by Commissioner of Immigration urging 
employers to aid in enforcement of im- 
migration laws by refusing to employ 
aliens of illegal entry. 


Page 4, Col. 1 


Manufacturers 


locomotives in May 
compared with 98 


Shipments of re- 
ported as 10%), 
April. 

Page 6, Col. 2 


- + 2 
National Defense 

Army Air S« 
tographs of a) 
along Mexicar 
termining ea 
lower Rio Gran 


vice to take aero pho- 
s dvained by rivers 
horder for use in de- 
ble use of waters 
le. 


in | 


of | 


the case and adjudi- | 
(Edward C. Twist, et | 





Page 1, Col. 5 
Pn 
president of T} Bros., New York 
City, with his sccretary, W. J. Colligan, 
Senator P. J. McCumber, ap- 
principal importers. 

The domestic manufacturers asked for 
an increase in -ates on the grounds that 
foreign competition “is ruinous and de- 
structive in the domestic markets.” Mr. 


net 


peared for the 


; Wanner contended that not foreign com- 


petition, but competition among the do- 
mestic manufacturers js the cause of the 
difficulties in the industry. 

He argued that the competition in 
bentwood chairs was in the cheap, low- 
grade variety, a type sold largely by the 
Great Northern Chair Company. The 
reason why the Heywood-Wakefield 
Company is unable to compete, he said, 
because of higher overhead. 

The Great Northern Company, he said, 
is the disturbing factor in the domestic 


is 


‘Prohibition 


Superin- | 


‘Railroads 


In case involving the lease of Indian 
oil lands the Supreme Court of the 
United States reverses Circuit Court of 
Appeals, holding the latter could not, 
refusing to corsider the errors 
assigned, retain the case and adjudi- 
cate the merits. (Edward C. Twist, et 
v. Prairie Oil & Gas Co.) 

Page 11, Col. 5 
Sweden reduces imports of gasoline 
as fuel for automobiles, 


Page 1, Col. 2 





Patent suits filed in the various 
courts. 
Page 11, Col. 4 


Second Assistant Postmaster General 
reports maiis being dispatched on reg- 
ular schedules in northern flood area. 

Page 4, Col. 

Government to turn over operation 
of air mail routes between July 1 and 
August 1. 


Page 12, Col. 7 


Civil Service Commission announces 
conference of selected employes to 
formulate plans for oral tests to be | 
given applicants for positions in newly- 
created Bureau of Prohibition. 

Page 1, Col. 7 


In case involving the lease of Indian 
oil lands the Supreme Court of the 
United States reverses Circuit Court of 
Appeals, holding the latter could not, 
while refusing to consider the errors | 
assigned, retain the case and adjudi- | 
cate the merits. (Edward C. Twist, et 
al., v. Prairie Oil & Gas Co.) 

Page 11, Col. 5 
. Tat? * 
Public Utilities 

Representative Eaton, in address be- 
fore National Electric Light Associa- 
tion, oposes any program of develop- 
ment that means entry of Government 
into power business ownership. 

Page 9, Col. 2 

Italian scientist conducts successful | 
experiments in telephony by means of | 
ultra-violet rays. 


Radio 


Changes and additions 
broadcasting stations. 





Page 1, Col. 4 


to list of 


Page 3, Col. 4 | 


oO. P. Van Sweringen, chairman of | 
the Board of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad, testifying at hearing on that 
company’s application to acquire stock 
control of Erie and Pere Marquette | 
railroads, offers to sell own holdings in 
those companies at cost if Interstate 
Commerce Commission thinks price 
fixed at time he gave option was too 
high. 

Page 1, Col. 3 

Judgment ordered by the United 
States Court of Claims in favor | 
Houston, East & West Texas Railway 
and Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway. 

Page 11, Col. 

California, Arizona & Santa Fe Rail- 
way authorized to construct extension 
in Arizona, and Santa Fe_ Railroad 
given permission to lease line. 

Page 6, Col. 2 

Receiver of Missouri & North Arkan- 
Railway asks authority to issue 
$282,000 of certificates. 





sas 


Page 7, Col. 6 

Value of $961,023 placed on Illinois 

Northern Railway for rate making pur- 
poses. 

Page 7, Col. 6 

Shipments of locomotives in May re- 

ported as 109, compared with 98 in 
April. 





Schedules suspended 


Page 6, Col, 2 
on switching | 
‘ 


field. The importers, he pointed out, 
handle only higher grade of imported 
chairs. He explained that his firm was 
able to sell imported chairs because of 
ability to create new designs and pat- 
terns. Their competitors in the domestic 
markets, he said, are manufacturers of 

Mr. Wanner disputed Mr. Silverman’s 
statement that the great Northern Com- 
pany had suffered large losses because 
of foreign competition. In a statement 
made by his secretary before the Com- 
mission, he asserted that the Great 
Northern company had increased an 
original capital investment of $67,000 to 
$675,000 in 10 years, “a 100 per cent in- 
crease for every year in business.” 

Mr. Barnes said that the 1924 compara- 
tive costs, as assembled by the Commis- 
sion, are fairly representalive, and that 
the domestic and foreign chairs are of 





| 
i 


at points on Mobile & Ohio 


charges 
Railroad. 
Page 6, Col. 2 
proposing in- 
Oklahoma 


Schedules 
creased 
points, 


suspended 


rates on sugar in 

Page 6, Col. 2 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Rail- 
way given authority to issue bonds. 

Page 7, Col. 6 

rate complaints. 

Page 6, 


Summary of 


Gok 7 
Reclamation 

Secretary of Interior 
tee of three to investigate proposed 


Baker Reclamation Project and report 
on its feasibility. 


names commit- 


Page 2, Col. 7 

Consideration being given to plan to 
reclaim Colorado lands near Montrose. 
Page 5, Col. ¢ 


Science 


Capt. Edwin T. 
tendent of United 
servatory, describes 
establishment. 


Pollock, Superin- 
States Naval Ob- 
the work of the 


Page 4, Col. 3 

Department of Commerce reports on 
investigation to determine the relation- 
ship between the magnetic and me- 
chanical properties of iron and steel. 

Page 3, Col. 4 

Italian scientist conducts successful 
experiments in telephony by means of 
ultra-violet rays. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Geological Survey considers proc- 
esses of formation of pedestal rocks. 

Page 12, Col. 1 
e 
Shipping 

Transportation by a ferry from one 
State to another is held by the Supreme 
Court of the United States to be. trans- 
portation in interstate commerce. 
(Town of Vidalia v. McNeely.) 

Page 11, Col. 1 
Pollock, Superin- 
tendent of United States Naval Ob- 
servatory, describes the work of the 
establishment. 


Capt. Edwin T. 


Page 4, Col. 3 
President reappoints W. S. Hill to 
the Shipping Board. 
Page 2, Col. 7 
Shipping Board announces sale of six 
steamships for aggregate of $523,000. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Social Welfare 


Attorney General says doctors see no 
reason why Earl Caroll, New York 
theatrical producer convicted of per- 
jury, should not serve his sentence im- 
mediately. 
Page 3, Col. 3 
President urges general display of 
national emblem in observance of Flag 
Day, June 14. 


Page 3, Col. 5 


Sugar 


Australian sugar production for 1926- 
27 was 504,000 short tons with an ex- 
portable surplus of 134,000 short tons 
over domestic requirements. 

Page 5, Col. 2 


Su preme Court 


Twenty-seven lawyers admitted to 
practice before Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Page 12, Col. 7 

Summary of activities of Supreme 
Court of the United States at October, 
1926, term. 

Page 1, Col. 

See special Index and Law Digest on 
page 19. 

Supreme Court of the United States 
is in recess until October 3. 


. 
Tariff 
Importers charge difficulties in bent- 
wood chair trade to competition among 
domestic manufacturers of chairs of 
cheaper grade. 
Page 12, Col. 2 


Taxation 


‘oint Congressional Committee on 
revision of internal revenue tax laws 
discuss preliminary reports regarding 


| interest and penalty provisions and an- 


nounce Advisory Committee will meet 
in New York, June 9. 
Page 
Commissioner of Internal 
concurs in 14 tax rulings. 
Page 8, Col. 7 
See special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on page 8 


1, Col. 6 
Revenue 


' Trade Practices 


Federal Trade Commission orders 
Northwest Chair Company, of Takoma, 
Wash., to cease selling maple chairs 
advertised as mahogany or walnut. 

Page 9, Col. 5 

ntiitieienee. | 
the same general quality. He suggested 
that a comparison in prices should be 
based upon the cost of the knocked-down 
chair, and said that competition was be- 
tween imported knocked-down chairs and 
not chairs set up. — 

Spokesmen for the importers 
| agreed with other statements by 
comestic manufacturers and laid 
difficulties at the doors of the 
industry. The tentative data presented 
by the Commission was criticized by the 


the 


importers, who suggested a number of 


changes to off-set the charge made by 
the domestic manufacturers. 

Mr. Colligan declared that importers 
today are paying hither ocean and lend 
freight rates. 

The hearings 
June 9 


will be continued on 


dis- | 


their | 
American | 


Inter-American 
Flying Benefited 
By Tour of Plants 


Visitors to Aircraft Factories 
Show Keen Interest in 
All Phases of the 


Industry. 


Inter-American Aireraft communica- 


tion is declared to have been given im- 
petus by the five-day air tour of manu- 
facturing plants and airports of the 
United States by a body of Latin-Ameri- 
can experts, according to a statement 
made public June 7 by the Department 
of Commerce. The Department statement 
is based on a report of James D. Sum- 
mers, its representative on the trip, 
| which has just been concluded. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: ) 
| Keen interest in all phases of the inW. 

dustry was displayed by the Latin-Ameri- 
can experts. Standardization in manu- 
facture permitting easy replacements im- 
| pressed the visitors as a vital factor in 
the efficient maintenance of commercial 
aircraft according to Summers. 





Efficiency of Models. 

The efficiency of late American models 
| of commercial aircraft said to have 
| been of especial interest to the Latin 
American experts. Airport designs, equip- 
| ment, management, and the civic pride 
of American cities in these dev elopments 
| were favorably commented upon by the 
visitors, Summers reported. 

Summing up the apparent benefits of 
the trip, Mr. Summers said that a bet- 
ter conception in Latin America of North 
American methods of construction and 

| operation of commercial aircraft and the 
ideals that prompt development of com- 
mercial aviation is certain to result in 
mutual benefits to both North and South 
America. 


1$ 


Arrangements For Trip. 

The trip was arranged by William P. 
MacCracken, jr., Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Aeronautics with the co- 
operation of the aviation ‘section, Ford 
Motor Company, and various aeronautie 

| and civic organizations. 

Leaving Bolling Field, Washington, D. 
C., on May 25, the party visited Phila- 
| delphia, Long Island, Albany, Buffalo, De- 
| troit, Cleveland, Deyton, Columbus, and 
Moundsville. 

Members of the party were Lieutenant 
Colonel Carlos Garfias, miiitary attach 
of the Chilean Embassy; Commander 
; Francisco Lajous and Major Angel Maria 
Zuloaga, naval and military attaches of 
| the Argentina Embassy; Juan Guillermo 
| Villasana, of Mexico; Harry J. Brooks, 
Ford Motor Company, Pilot; Harry L. 
Russel, Ford Motor Company, mechani-_- 
| clan; and James D. Summers, represent- 
ing the panestingnt of Commerce. 


Total of 27 Law vers 
Admitted to Practice 


Formally Presented to Supreme 
Court; from All Parts of 
United States. 
Twenty-seven attorneys were formally 
presented and admitted to practice be- 


| fore the Supreme Court of the United 
States on June 6. 





They are as follows: 
Cecil S. Ackerson, 
Kenelm L. Shirk, of Lancaster, — Pa.; 
| Harold G. Ripple, of Lancaster, Pa.; 
Robert Ruppin, of Lancaster, Pa.; Harry 
L. Roub, Jr., of Lancaster, Pa.; J. An- 
drew Frentz, of Lancaster, Pa.; J. Louis 
Monoroh, of Washington, D. C.; Fred 
| Herrigel, Jr., of Newark, N. J.; Harry 
S. Hartstein, of New York City, N. Y.; 
Sol A. Herzog, of New York City, N. Y.; 
Rodowe _H. Aboken, of St. Louis, Mo.; 
C. W. Browning, of Washington, D. C.; 
| Albert G. Redpath, of New York City, 
Pa.; Irvine L. Lenroot, of Superior, Wis.; 
Benpamin Wham, of Chicago, Ill.; Wil- 
liam Evans, of San Francisco.gg‘alif.; 
James C. Wilkes, of Washingtacb, C.s 
Thomas G. Prioleau, of New York City, 
N. Y.; Rafael V. P. Marchand, of Ponce, 
P. R.; Louis Kranits, of St. Joseph, Mo.; 
Emma Bryan Breen, of Houston, Tex.; 
Alfred J. O’Brien, of Denver, Colo.; Paul 
{ Maynard, of Macon, Ga.; "Herbert H. 
Porter, of Clarendon, Va.; Ernest A. 
Landman, of Athens, Wex.; William C. 
Martin, of Washington, D, C., and Stanley 
Suydam, of Washington, D. C., were ad- 
| mitted to practice. 


of Keyport, N. J.; 





Federal Operation 
Of Air Mails to End 





Private Contractors to Take 
Over All Routes Between 


July 1 and August 1. 


Relinquishment by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of direct operation of the trans- 
continental air mail service between 
July 1 and August 1 is expected, the 
Second Assistant Postmaster General, 
W. Irving Glover, announced orally on 
June 7. 

Private contractors for the western 
section of the route between Chicago and 

San Francisco, Mr. Glover said, have ex- 
pressed their willingness to take over the 
service in July, while those who will 
operate the eastern half between Chi- 
cago and New York will be ready .o un. 

dertake the contract service about 
‘ August 1. 5 








